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E X AMINA TION, &c. 


E cannot reſort too often, to the 

Characters of great and eminent 
Men; they are the beſt leſſons we may 
lay hold of, as well for our own govern- 
ment as our knowledge of manners and 
the World: Their Virtues prompt emu- 
lation, their ſucceſſes are incitements to 
laudable ambition, and their errors bring 
forth moſt ſalutary example. 


Mr. HuTcninsoNn in his annals of 
the Biſhops of Durham, which furniſh 
the firſt Volume of his Hiſtory and An- 
tiquities of that County Palatine, has 
enlarged on the Annecdotes of Nathaniel 
Lord Crewe, and gathered together 
with an aſſiduous hand, particulars of 


5 the 


| 


f i Wi 


Prelate, whic 
biguous character: Some of his author- 


WM 
the life and 1 of that great 


repreſent him in an am- 


ities are to be diſeredited; he collected 
indiſcriminately, and yet with a ſpecious 
degree of Juſtice, referred the reader to 
conſult the originals®, 


IT 1s our pur ole to review what has 


been ſaid of Biſhop Crewe, as well by 


the writer mentioned above, as others his 


Biographers, and to remove ſuch errors 
from the public eye, as our MSS. may 


* By accident we obtained a Manuſcript, which 


evidently belonged to ſome one of the Houſehold of the 


Crewes, and contains minutes of the moſt material in- 
cideats of the Prelate's life: The book fell into the 


hands of a Bookſeller on his purchaſing the Library of 


a learned Gentleman of the City of Durham, and was 
for ſome years thrown by as lumber : Since we .pol- 
ſeſſed the MSS, much inquiry has been made after 
its authenticity; there is an other Copy or two ex- 
tant, in private hands, kept up with ſo much care, 
that they either had not come to the knowledge of 
Mr. Hutchinſon, or been denied to him. The Ori. 
ginal it is faid belonged to one of the Prelate's 
domeſticks, Mr. T ROT TE R, who ſurvived 
him many years, and to whom the Gentleman was 
nearly allied, whoſe Library was ſold. It is therefore 
moit probable, we poſſeſs the Original Manuſcript ; 
In the progreſs we ſhall apply it in proper diviſions. 


ferve. 


1 


FE 


ferve to confute, or our information 
correct. | | 


« SIR Thomas Crewe”, Our Prelates 
© Grandfather, was younger Brother to 
« Sir Randolph Crewe, of the ancient 
« family of Crewes of Crewe in the Coun- 
« ty Palatine of Cheſter ”*, | 


Sis Randolph Crewe, Knight, was 
made ſerjeant at Law in the month of 
July 1614, and on the 26th. of Janu- 
ary 1624-5 chief Juſtice of the. Court 
of King's Bench ; but ſhewing his diſlike 
to King Charles I. raiſing money by a 
loan, he was deprived on the ninth day 


of November 1626, on which occaſion 


his panegyriſts Tay, © he ſhewed no 
more diſcontent, than the weary tra- 
« veller when told that he is arrived at 
his Journey's end. 


* MSS, 


Tt He is ſaid to have introduced into Cheſhire 
an excellent mode of Building.— Dugd. Fuller's 
Cheire Worthies.— Biog. Brit. p. 1 520. 


Ba: © AN. 


L141 


ce Ax. 1633. January the thirty- firſt, 
Sir Themes — Jer my Law, 
%“ dyed in London, Aged 68, Speaker 
* of the Houſe of Commons the laſt 
Parliament of King James I. and alſo 
« the firſt Parliament of K. Cha. I.*— 
He was one of the Lords Juſtices in 
« Ireland. —By his laſt will he bequeath- 
* ed One hundred pounds Legacy to all 
* his grandchildren, and named them; 
« which his heir at Law John Crewe, Eſq; 
« cave to my Lord ” (the Biſhop) © who 
* was born only ſix hours before his 
66 Grandfather 4 ed, but unknown to 
tc him.— His abilities ſo great as to be 
& proverbial. 


* Would you have your cauſe go true, 
« Take ſenior Crooke and junior 
Es Crewe“. | | 


&« Fle married a dau ghter and coheireſs 
* of Reginald Bray, of Stene in North- 
5 amptonſhure, they had four ſons, whoſe 


* King Charles the firſt's opinion and ſaying of him, 
was, „Thomas Crewe is againſt me, yet he is an 
« honeſt man“. MSS, : 


& Ages 


1 


« Ages amounted to three hundred and 
* twenty years before they died. 


«© Toun Crewe, the eldeſt, was mem- 
* ber of Parliament for the County of 
„ Northamton: Petitions of grievances 
being ſent up to him, and the King 
c and Council uniting to have them 
given up at the Council table by him, 
but apprehending ſuch conduct would 
* be betraying his Truſt, upon refuſal 
* he was committed to the Tower. His 
« yearly eſtate was near four thouſand 
pounds per annum ”*. 


Lory Stafford's impeachment which 
was proſecuted with ſo much rancour by 
Pym, engaged much of the attention of 
Mr. John Crewe; and our MSS. im- 
peaches him of great inconſiſtency, in 
the conduct of this buſineſs; for it ſays, 
He was for my Lord Stafford's im- 
, peachment, but when the Bill of 
„ attainder was brought in, none was 
„ more againſt ſuch a proſecution”: 
This wavering, in a political circum- 


* MSS. 


lance 


4 &J 


ſtance of ſo much moment, gives un- 
favorable impreſſions“. 


* In the begining of the Civil war, old J. ord 
c Northampton ſaiq, he would burn Stene- houſe, but 
«« Mr. Crewe ſent him word, he had too good a houſe 
« at Aſhby, to begin ſuch practices“. MSS$, 

Thoſe who abetted the proſecuters, conſidered 
Lord Stafford as chiet ſupporter of the extended pre- 
rogative; the commons regarded him as an Apollate, 
and the Scotch held him in deteſtation as the implacable 
and avowed enemy of their country. The King 
whoſe weakneſs needs no comment, though anxious 
to fave his favorite, whoſe capacity was bright beyond 
his compeers, conſented to the examination of privy 
CqunceHors upon opinions delivered at the board; 
Sir Henry Vane gave evidence in ſuch dubious expreſ- 
fions, as would bear a twofold conſtruction; and a 

per of notes was received without any other authen- 
ricity to ſupport it, than being ſaid to be found in old 
Vane's ſtudy ||. On the 12th. of May 1641 he ſuffer- 
ed on Tower hill. The Author laſt referred to ſays, 
«« He was a Nubleman of rare talents, invincible cour- 
cc age and unſhaken fidelity; but proud, contemptuous, 
« arbitrary and over- bearing. Smollett charges the 
King with an intention to abet the Earls eſcape, but 
fhews no authority. 


The character of Pym ſeems generally admitted to 
be that of poſſeſſing high experience in parliamentary 
matters, that he was a man of buſineſs, reflection and 
ſegacity, tinctured with republican principles, though 


not influenced with the fury of fanaticiſm. 


Sir Henry Vane, was a man of genius, but maſter 
of the deepeſt diſſimulation. 


l Smollett, &c, &c. &c. 


© AN. 


— 


E 


« AN. 1643, June. He took the 
c Covenant*, | 


«6 AN. 1644, January. A Commiſh- 
* oner at Uxbridge for the Parliamentf. 


6e AN. 1646, January, Mr. Crewe 
« one of the Parliament Commiſſioners 
* who received the King from the Scots 


If this Covenant had been weeded of its abſurdi- 
ties, it would have been revered by poſterity z had it 
only retained its golden principles “ the preſervation of 
«the reformed religion, in the three kingdoms ; the pro- 
© motion of uniformity in doctrine and diſcipline, the 
© maintenance of parliamentary privileges, and tbe 
ce liberties of the ſubje&t ; the defence of the King and 
ce his authority exerciſed in the preſervation and ſup- 
« port of the true religion and liberties of the people: 
But when it ſhewed the tinCture of Scottiſh prejudices, 
the propoſed extinction of prelacy, and the language of 
fanaticiſm, that was then in embrio in the womb of 
Hypocriſy, it leavesa ſtink in the noſtrils of honeſt men. 


+ A commiffion, not attended with inſtructions or 
articles calculated to repreſs the real grievances of the 
times ; but propofitions full of heat, rancour and Party 
rage; unbecoming the underſtanding of the Lords 
Nerthumberland, Pembroke, Saliſbury and Denbigh 
and their aſſociates, who were commanded to hold out 
conditions full of intention to ſtrip the miſerable Monarch 
of the power, enſigns, and eyen ſhadows of Royalty. 


11 at 
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& at Neweaſtle, and carried him to 
« Holmby in Northamptonſhire” *. 


© An. 1647, June 4. The King and 
ce the Commiſſioners ſaved by Cornet 
Joyce, T and carried away from Holm- 


Co by.“ 


Ax. 1648, September 15. Mr. John 
c Crewe a Commiſſioner from the Par- 
* liament to the King, in the Iſle of 
& Wight” §. 


* His journey, was to the laſt degree humiliating ; 
he was a ſpectacle to numberleſs troops of his ſubjects, 
who lined the road and expreſſed their grief at his 
great reverſe of fortune. Holmby was his own eſtate, 


ut he was in no degree of ſafety there; a mere priſon- 
er under the parliamentary commiſſioners, who were 


ſpies upon his words and conduct. 


+ A Taylor. Some authors impute this to Crom- 
well, who was jealous of the Parliament. 


| Concerning the eſtabliſhed Church, the King made 
a diſgraceful conceſſion, for the maintenance of 
Preſbyterian government for three years : But he would 
not agree to aboliſhing the Epiſcopal Hierarchy, and 
felling the Biſhop's Lands. . 


AN. 


i} 

e Ax. 1648, December g. Voted the 
« King's conceſſions ſufficient for a 
« Treaty. | 

« December 6. Mr. Crewe andforty 
„ others expelled the houſe by the 
* Army. ST | 21G 
. 1659, February 21. He and 
© the ſecluded members were reſtored 
. N 
He married Jemima daughter and 
Coheireſs of Edward Walgrave of Low- 
ford in the County of Eſſex, Eſq. by 
whom he had ſeven ſons and two daugh- 
ters. Having been greatly inſtrumental ( 


* Smollet ſays they were put under arreſt, and con- 
fined in ſome neighbouring houſes. | 


Sz * 


Our Note book takes no further notice of the Crewes 
till 1659. when the expelled members were reſtored 
by Monk. They engaged to call a full and free 
Parliament. 


+ Note in the MSS, Echard fo. p. ; 56. Mr, Crewe's 
Speech and Motion. Fo | | 


: He was the third perſon named of the thirty. one 
in the Act for a new Council. An. 1660. 


C in 


E 0 


in the reſtoration of King Charles the 
Second, he was created a Baron of this 
Realm, by the title of Lord Crewe of 
Stene, with ſucceſſion to the heirs male 
of his body, 2oth. of April, 1661.— Our 
MSS. notes this: matter in the following 
words. An. 1660. My Lord Crewe 
te created Baron of Stene, and coſt him 
&© nothing: the Chancellor of the Ex- 
« chequer's place offered him, and kept 
* void for him three months, but he 
4 would not take it,” a 


« Ax. 1679, December 12. John 
“Lord Crewe died, aged eighty-one 
years and three months - was bred to 
% the Law but never practiced -was a 
“ Commoner in Magdalen College, Ox- 
* ford -a ſtudious man and good ſcholar 
*© à man of manners and good breed- 
« ing, and a critic in the Latin tongue,” * 


NarHANIEL Crewe was born at Stene 
on the thirty-firſt of January 1633, a 


* MSS, 


fifth 


41 


6fth ſon ;* he ſhewed very early a good 
ear for muſic, + 


« AN. 1642, October. He, with his 
% hrothers and ſiſter, removed to Lon- 
« don. Stene was plundered by a Party 
* of the King's forces from Banbury, 
* three days after they were removed: 
c he went to ſchool in London, near 


* «© My Lord was the production of his parents, af+- 
ce ter four years religious ſeparation of beds. 


ed My Lord's mother dreamed of a fine concert of 
« muſic in the Rookery, near the time of my Lord's 
6& birth.” | 


ce My Lord's wer rurſe, unfortunate for him, had 
« ſalt milk, which affected his lungs. This Woman 


= . 


% nurſed Biſhop Compton.” 


% Major Ingoldſby, his uncle Nathaniel, and Lady 
«© Curzon Sponſors. My Lord's father often told him 
«© of the exploits of fifth ſons. Suſpected him conſump 
« tive from his uſual cough. MSS, mJ 


+ © Wher in the Nurſe's arms, hearing a diſcord in 
6“ muſic, ſaid, ** rhe muſic groans.“ —Was taught his 
*« engliſh by his maid Stratford, and could read the bible 
«© yery perſectly at ſix years old.” MSS. 


What is the reader to conceive from this ridiculous annec- 
dote ? doth it prove any fupernatural excellence in this fifth 
{on, or lay an imputation on the Mother? 


C2 e Temple 


L* J 


« Temple Bar; was of a quick; appre«: 
« henſion, and a good mimic: was very 
«© early maſter of Terence, and all his 

life uſed to quote many of his Paſſages : 

„ his father told him, he ſhould be 
ce ce Head of a houſe,” to which he repli- 

« ed, © that was only for old men,” but. 
* ſaid, © he would be a Schoolmaſter,” 


e AN. 1648. Was at ſchool in Buck- 
* inghamſhire, at a place not far from 
* Amerſhall called Cheyneſs; uſed often 
* to read in Trees and Groves; was ſe- 
* nior at ſchool, and very early ſhewed 
* a particular genius for government: 
* before he went to Oxford, Mr. Hick- 
« man, Lecturer of Brackley, came to 


* Stene to read Logic to him.“ 


* AN. 1652, September. Nathaniel 
© and his brother Samuel entered Com- 
« moners at Lincoln. Mr. Barnard 
their Tutor: Agus their Servitor, a 


* Other Maſters attended him, particularly Muſic» 
& maſters, my Lord performed well, eſpecially on the 
«& Fiddle and Theorbo Lute.” MSS. . 


« Lord Sandwich carried him to court to hear 
4 Oliver's mulic; Oliver ſpoke to him.“ Ibid. | 


„hard 


[8] 


5 hard ſtudent, ſlept only four hours of 
* a night, and would live on little. 
„ Agus and Nathaniel would often eom- 
* pare ſtudies together, a _ emulation 
c between them; the firſt three years a 
“ deligent ſtudent, had great delight in 
* the Greek Authors, and every Satur- 
e day-night would repeat an Iliad of 


* Homer. \ | 


. * Apus for his merit was elected a 
* fellow to Corpus; Times being trou- 
* bleſome, he ſtudied Arabic to quality+ 
5 him for Phyſic. ea 7 


« Ay. 1654. He (meaning our Pre- 
© late) took his Bachelor of Arts de- 
* gree. F His Tutor Barnard: was but 
an indifferent ſcholar, was alſo ſquint 


{| There is a variance in the language of the MSS. 
which ſhews that part of the minutes were compoſed 
by ſome of the family, and other parts the writing of a 
domeftic. So the domeltic uſes the expreſſion «© My. 
Lord,“ whilſt the relation calls kim by his name. 


+ Hutchinſon and the Biog. Brit. ſay the firſt of 
February, 2655. < | 


« eyed, 


. 4 1 
eyed, and my Lord would ſay, Ber- 
* naruus non vidit omnia. . My Lord's 
“„ father ſent him Books, with this ad- 
vice, to read multum non multa. He 
* uſed to lay, Seneca pleaſes, but Plus 
&« arch flicks by the Ts,” 8 


„A. 1656, May 6. Elected fellow 
into the Canon Law Fellowſhip.” 


% NOVEMBER 6. Choſen moderator 
* of Logic and Ethics. Old Gilb. 
% Watts aſked, what officers they had 
& choſen, when Mr. Crewe was named 
* as moderator © Aye ” ſays he, And if 
* ke Rector lives one ſeven years, I tell 
« you, that Mr. Crewe will be head of 
* f Houſe," T Es 


* Ax. 1638, Nathaniel went out 
* Maſter of Arts. & He was ſenior of 


T Vide Dr. Heylin's life, and dedication to my 
Lerd by Barnard. 


+ Oliver Cromwell's verſes, Vide Dr. South's 
4 life. Puffendorf, &c. MSS, 


Twenty ninth of June. Varior. 


the 


1 


« the Act which was public in St. Maries, 
and there being no Doctors of any 
faculty, that year, by the Univerſity 
« Statutes; he Had to entertain the Vice 
Chancellor, Heads of Houſes, Prec- 
« tors; &c. to the Veſper Supper in Lin- 
< coln/College' Hall. 

« IBID. Mr. Thynne a Gentleman 
© Commoner of Chriſt's Church, after- 
* wards, Lord Weymouth; was lacked 
out of College one night, and lay with 
% my Lord. When al was quiet and 
door locked, my Lord drank fe King 
* Chartes the Seconds return, and proſ- 
« peraty to the Church. Mr. Thynne 
being witneſs of this Loyalty, told it 
« among the Cavaliers, to my Lord's 
% advantage. Afterwards, as my Lord 
* was palling by Dean Owen, he ſaid, 
* there goes a rotten Cavalier. 


AN. 1659. Nathaniel choſen Sub- 
Rector, and continued in that office 
* five years ſucceſſively, Went to Cam- 
* bridge, and was admitted ad eundem, 
and at a Congregation, was made one 
of the Caput Senatus. 


6c AN, 


TE wo 


% Ax. 1660. He appeared firſt at 
«Chapel with his ſurplice on, and be- 
fore any reſtoring order was come out. 
« Dr. Hood the Rector queſtioned him 
« about it. Dr. Hood was only. the ſe- 
% cond Rector from the Reformation. 
t He bid my Lord try to be Rector, be- 
© cauſe he ſhould live a good while.” 


% Ax. 1662, or thereabouts, my Lord 
* was ſent with an appeal to Biſhop 
t Sanderſon to Bugden; it was in win- 
e ter, and the floods high at Goſworth 
ec bridge; he walked over the bridges on 
e foot: when he was paſt the waters, he 
r perceived he had loſt his ſword ; going 
e back in ſearch of it, he found it lying 
% on a plank, not a foot broad. He 
6e gained his point with the Biſhop, and 
cc jn the abſence of the Prelate's Officers, 
ce drew up a form and anſwer in return 
« to the appeal, Which was well ap- 
« proved by that critical man.” 


: At the Reſtoration he declared heartily 


for 


1 a7 ] 


« for the Crown and hierarchy. *, © An. 
« 1663, my Lord elected ſenior Proctor, 
„ when there was a public act in St. 
%% Maries; Mr. Fowles was his Pro- proc- 
“ tor, | | b 


e AN. 1663, Auguſt; The King and 
* Court at Oxford. Upon their coming 
* 1nto the public Library, my Lord re- 
* ceived them with a Latin ſpeech, on 
5e his knees. He delivered up the black 
*« rod with, Ne vel unamacula nigriorem. 
No doubt then of his popularity and 
% applauſe. There was. a general hum 
© upon it in the Convocation houſe, & 

« AN. 1664. Nathaniel goes out 
© Doctor of Laws, and anſwered the 
Doctors in the public act for his exer- 
ciſe, according to the Statutes,” + 


* : 14 * 7 a 
: — 7 k.+ 4 


1 


„ The King lived more pleaſantly abroad than at 
e home. Cleveland purpoſely got over Ludgate, to 
% charm the King, on the reſtoration day, to front 
« him.” MSS. | | | 


} Query as to the ſtory of Dr. Nine caps. MSS. 


+ On the fecond of July. And ſoon after went into 
Holy orders. Hutchinon. Biog. Brit, &c. &. 


6 AW, 


„ * 1 


« Ay. 1665. Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
« bury grants him a faculty to be ordain- 
«ed Deacon and Prieſt on the ſame day. 
% Morley, “ Biſhop of Wincheſter or- 
% dained him in the new church at 
* Weſtminſter: Both orders the ſame 
% day. Doctor Dolben's examination 
* of him, was only to turn a queſtion of 
„ that office in the Rubric into Latin. 
% Doctor Dolben was then Dean of 
% Weſiminſter. Biſhop Morley pre- 
ſented my Lord to the King, after he 
* was in Orders; the King ſaid, he was 
glad of a Gentleman undertaking the 
was 33 of the Church, and promiſed 
* to take particular care of him. | 


% AN. 1665. November 5. Lord 
% Mancheſter was Lord Chamberlain of 
* the Houſehold, and ſwore in my Lord 
& as Chaplain. Dr, Outram was to be 
* Chaplain in turn, but on account of 


The Ducheſs of York was bred to great ſtrictneſs 
in Religion, and practiſed ſecret confeſſion ; Morley 
told me he was her confeſſor. She began at twelve 
years old, and continued under his direction, till upon 


her Father's diſgrace, he was put from the Court. 
Burnet. 


«© the 


'Y 9 ] 


« the ſickneſs was excuſed. Lord Man- 

*« cheſter told my Lord, by virtue of his 
© Oath, he was to pay duty to him; and. 
© commanded him to immediate attend- 
% ance, The King took notice, and 
« ſaid, my Lord nad a good Counte- 
* nance.” My Lord appointed a Lent 
Preacher. He deſired Dean Fell to 
« Overlook his firſt Sermon, who ex- 
* punged ſome ſmart ſtrokes. The Text, 
ue ſay we have no fin &c, The 
King ſtood up, and my Lord was a 
«© little abaſhed : The Duke wiſhed his 
« Father had heard him. Prayer before 
« Sermon, Remember not Lord our 
* offences, nor the offences of our fore- 
% fathers” &e. | 


% AN. 1667. The King gave him a 
& Sꝛne- cure in Lincolnſhire : The broad 
« ſeal ſtiled my Lord DoQor in Divinity, 
* and ſo he was forced to pals again: 
« This double expence made him get 
« very little by this living. My Lord 
* deputy Clerk of the Cloſet to the King. 
” Bilhoy Crofts of Hereford my Lord's 
«« great Friend: He told him, hzs curled 
% arr looked rather too airy; my Lord 
D 2 « cut 


(1 


66 cut it ſhorter the next day : The | 
© Biſhop was 1 at his re- 
4 ſolution and jubmiſſion. a 


4 


* Ax. 1668. * Dr. Hood Rector of 
Lincoln College died. My Lord was 
% invited by a Letter ſigned by all the 
* Fellows, to accept it, and ſent it u 

* by the Bible Clerk. Aſked the King's. 
© leave for going down to Oxford, went 
* and returned before the King had been 
% at Chapel, which ſurpriſed his Majeſty. 
« My Lord's ſaying, 2 2s better to be 
an hour too ſoon, than a minute too 
late.“ Mr. Fowles uſed to ſay, © Na- 
* thantel would be a Biſhop, if he lived 


* 


* /cuen years, 


„ AN. 1668, September. My Lord 
* went to Lincoln to Biſhop Fuller for 
& jn{iitution to the Sine- cure, and con- 
«© firmation of the Election to the Rec- 
* torſhip of the College. Biſhop Fuller 
e gave his mandate to inſtall my Lord 
« jn all Hailows.” 


® The 32th, of Auguſt, Biog. Brit. Hutchinſon, xc. 


. At 
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TM 
te At Eaſter made clerk of the Cloſet, 


« Dean Dolben + uſed familiarities 


with the King, and would turn the 
King's bandſtrings, &c. ; the Courtiers 
made great obſervations of the differ- 
ence of their behaviour, and though 
my Lord was then but little uſed to a 
Court, yet no man carried himſelf 


with more exactneſs and nicety, and 


gave the King and Court more con- 
tent in having ſuch a Gentleman in 
that office. Beſides all this my Lord 
was remarkably diligent, was an agree- 
able handſome man, and a Judge of 
Muſic : The King himſelf, tho' a good 
Judge, often approved and pe 
my Lord's choice, Mr. Goſling and 
Dr. Turner brought in to ling in the 
Chapel, by my Lord. | 


« The Archdeaconry of Canterbury 
was now void, and preſumed to be in 
the King's gift; my Lord was nomi- 


+ A man of more ſpirit than diſcretion, an excellent 


preacher, but of a free converſation, which laid him 


pen to much cenſure in a vicious Court. Burnet, 


c nated 
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« nated to it by the King; my Lord was 
* fent to, and it appeared in the public 
* prints; but it proved to be in the Arch- 
* Biſhop's gift : Dean Dolben ſaid my 
* Lord might have had it, if he aſked 
* the Arch-Biſhop, but my Lord reject- 


ed the offer,” 


„Dean Reeves of Windſor was near 
„dying, and Prince Robert aſked the 
King whom he deſigned the Deanery 
* for; the King ſaid, Dr. Crewe ; Prince 
* Robert was glad, but Reeves reco- 
* red. | | 


pr” 1669. April. The Deanery | 


« of Chicheſter and Precentorſhip fell 


« void; the King ſaid if the Deanery 
„% was worth Dr. Crewe's. acceptance, 
„ he ſhould have it, which was accepted. 
„ Biſhop Blandford ſpoke to the King. 
«© The Precentorſhip was in Biſhop 
% Kings gift. which he allo beſtowed 
« on my Lord, 


„April 28. Inſtalled Precentor. 
* April 29. Inſtalled Dean. Some great 
* fines fell into his hands on renewals, 

«a good 


1 


2 good deal of which he _ to png 
60) lic uſes. it | 


% My Lord Scan Lent Trescher. 
Ns 2 Day, once fell in that Courſe. 
« In his diſcourſe on that day, he ſaid. 
« that,now a days, ſore are # far from 
doing her honour that they won't Jo 4 
% muck as allow her, her due 2 
« Lord Savill and others publ. Ly 2 
« froaching her, as a whore.” It was con- 
« ceived my Lord's was a very proper 
«« reproof, but for this he was ſeverely 
« diſcourſed of. My Lord's Father 
« wiſhed that his ſon had not done him- 
«+ {elf hurt by this diſcourſe; his conſtant 
« prayer for my Lord was, to keep him 
+ from ron and ee | 


1 My 2 Was Ae to accept the 
Vice chancellorſhip, but excuſed him- 
* ſelf on account of his attendance at 
* Court. 


AN. IR May. While the King and 
«© Court were at Dover, my. Lord had 
the King's leave to go over with his 


” Amballador for a few days into France. 
way My 


a4 ! 


My Lord ſaw the French King. and 
„ the Court there in all there grandeur, 
* Sir Harry Jones, my Lord's kinſman, 
* ſhewed him every thing that could be 
« ſeen in the time. £ 

My Lord, ſometime after his return, 
« upon diſcourſing with the Ducheſs of 
66 Volk. told her, their Pictures hung up 
« inthe french churches, but feared they 
« ſerved no good purpoſe. t RY 


„ AN. 1671. June 16. My Lord 
« elected Biſhop of Oxford. T The Rec- 
e tory of Whitney given to him from 
ec the broad ſeal, and held in commendam. 


« Twenty. ſeventh Ibid. Confirmed in 
te the Savoy Church. Biſhop Coſins 
+ ce When'this Lady died, her words were, Truth / 
what is truth? MSS. This aroſe on Biſhop Bland- 
ford's ſaying to her, ** he hoped ſhe continued ſtill in 
the Truth,” meaning the Proteſtant Religion, | 
Burnet. 


+ Upon the tranſlation of Dr, Blandford yo the See 
of Worceſter. ' 5 7 OPT. | 


= 
L 


* 


. | t there, 


L 1 


« there. Biſhop Colins excuſed his go- 
ing to Lambeth. | 


) 


Second of July, Conſecrated Biſhop 
* of Oxford. A great entertainment, 
* the Duke of Ormond and Lord Sand- 
* wich preſent: the latter ſaid, ⁊t was tha 


* moſt joyful day he had ever ſeen. He 
* married a Siſter of my Lord's, about 


the Year 1659. 


* It may not be amiſs to mention the death of that 
great Commander. In an engagement with the Dutch 
in Sould Bay, in the month of May 1672, the Royal 
Catharine being ſet on fire, Lord Sandwich unwilling to 
leave the veſſel, whilſt there remained the leaſt hopes 
of ſaving her, carried his Zeal to too great a length, for 
being almoſt left alone in the Ship, and at length per- 
ceiving no relief could be given, preſſed upon by the 
flames, he leaped into the Sea: the ſmoke and confuſion 
prevented thoſe who ſhonld have received him, from 
lending timely aid, and not being able to ſwim amongſt 
the ſurf, he was drowned. His body was afterwares 
found and interred in Henry the Seventh's Chapel. 


The Duke of Ormond, a man every way fitted for a 
Court; of a graceful appearance, a lively wit, and a 
cheerful temper : a man of great expence, decent eyen 
in his vices, for he always kept up the form of religion : 
He always gave good advice, but when bad ones were 
followed, he was not for complaining too much of 
them. _ Burnet. 
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« Biſhop Cofins told Dea Dolben, 
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that he thought to be Biſhop of Durham, 
but he would be miſtaken ; He told m 

Lord, that he would ſucceed him, only 
he thought he would be efteemed too 


young. Dean Fell ſaid it was a ſhame 


to hold his Headſhip and Biſhopric to- 
gether, tho? at that time the Biſhop had 
never a houſe. Biſhop Fell ſhewed a 


contrary Practice. | 


« Doctor Hicks and Pargiter were 


diſmiſſed from being Chaplains, for 
oppoſing my Lord in the nomination 
of a fellow in Lincoln College. The 
agitation in this College was ſtiled 4 
Tempeſt in a Baſon. Thys early did 
ingratitude appear within thoſe walls. 


An. 1672. October 18. My Lord 
reſigned the headſhip of the College: 
the manner of reſignation was .much 
applauded. He had been there fome 
time, and gave handſome entertain- 
ments. The Society at his going away + 
attended him to his Coach, and when 
he had departed the gates he gave 
them his reſignation ; His ſaying was, 

5 Zhat 


N 


« that he would continue Maſter whalſt 
© he was in the College. Doctor Marſhall 
* fucceeded, an old acquaintance of my 
* Lord's Father, and poſſibly recom- 
* mended ſo. | $91 5 


An. 1672. Biſhop Coſins died, and 
« was interred in his Chapel at Auckland. 


% An. 1671 or 1672. The Duke of 
« York was abſent from Chapel, * Good 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. On 


® Hiſtorians aſſert, that the Ducheſs of York, during 
her laſt illneſs, embraced the Catholic religion ; and that 
ſoon after her death, the Duke made a folemn abjura- 
tion of the Proteſtant hereſy, ro Father Simons an en- 
gliſh Jeſuit. The King meditating a divorce, on account 
of his not having Children by bis Queen Catharine, the 
Jeſuits urged the Duke of Vork to profeſs his faith pub- 
lickly, or they would intereſt the Pope in the intended 
project, which might operate to the exeluſion of the 


Duke and his iſſue from the Throne, through the King's + 


having iſſue by another Venter. Whether the Duke 
did make Tuch declaration, fame have doubted, . If 
Father Simons, whoſe character was well known, was 
admitted to the Duke in private, on the errand of Re- 
ligion, it could not be unknown to our Prelate, and the 
account of his converſation with the Duke, muſt con- 


ſequently be a mere piece of mummery. 
Burnet, Smollet. &c. &c, 


E2 « Monday 


11448008 
1 : 


LET 


Monday or Tueſday 8 my Lord 


** ſtepped out of the King's Cloſet in his 
* Lawn Sleeves, tothe Duke's apartment, 
and defired to ſpeak with him, My 
Lord told him, “ he was ſorry to ob- 
** ſerve his Royal Highneſs did not come 
to Chapel. The Duke replied, he could 
* drfſemble no longer with God and man, 
and thathe ſhould never come there more. 
My Lord ſaid. who ever, adviſed ham to 
'* this was not his Grace's friend, he re- 
* plied, « my Lord I hall take nothing ll 
e you ſay. And thus ended the conver- 
'* ſation, This conference was in the 
** Duke's bed chamber, and behind the 
„bed. My Lord told the King of the 
evil of Romiſh perſuaſion, the King 


_ * ſaid, © the truth ts, the Jeſuits are an 


's odd ſort of men. My Lord's opinion 
of the Papiſts, that they are not their 
"* own maſters. | | 


„Excluſion Bill. My Lord's Stew- 
* ard Mr. Parkhurſt and Member of Par- 
* hament, voted for it. The King told 
„my Lord, his Steward voted againſt 
him; Sireſays my Lord, Il turn him 
* off tomorrow, And ſo he did. 


«© Lord 


1 29 J 


«© Lord Sandwich drowned.— The 
„ King told my Lord he was ſorry for 
«© the loſs, my Lord ſaid, ſince he was loſt, 
e he rejoiced it was in his Majeſty's Ser- 
e vice. When Lord Sandwich uſed to 
e ſpeak to the King of any ſubject be- 
„ fore the reſtoration, he would cry, 
© when I was a Rebel. 


« An. 1673, October 20. The Houſe 
of Commons addreſs the King againſt 
« the Duke of York's marriage, and de- 
1 fired the Lords to join, but they re- 
e fuſed, * The Duke told my Lord 

6; he 


„ In 1673 he performed the marriage ceremony 
of fames Duke of York with Maria of Eſte. Through 
that Prince's intereſt, (with whoſe meaſures he ſeems to 
have been very compliant) he was tranſlated to the 
opulent See of Durham.” Hutchinſon. 


Earl Peterborough was the Duke's Proxy. The 
repreſentation made by the Commons was forcible, im- 
portuning that the King would prevent his brother 
marrying a Lady profeſſing the Catholic Religion, as the 
contrary would necc{larily contribute to the authority of 
thoſe perſuns, who were deemed obnoxious to the con- 
{titution—a ſecond remonſtrance was preſented, as lit- 
tle effe ctual as the firſt, tho? it boldly ſtated, hat ſuch a 
marriage would leſſen the people's affections for his Royal 
Highneſs, and that the Princeſs having ſo many relations 
at the Court of Rome, this marriage would furniſh them 

| | with 


30 1] 


« he ſhould marry him, and bid him go to 
« Lambeth and aſk the Archi- biſnop, how 
* he married the King; which ſtartled 

| e the Arch-biſhop. Lord Shaftſbury 

| « faid to my Lord, I hope if you marry 
* the Duke, you will be /o 4 as to take 
* out the broad Seal, The Duke how- 
« ever got an order under the King's 
Signet. November 21. Duke and 
% Ducheſs of York married at Dover 
« by my Lord in his habit. The Duke 
and Ducheſs both promiſed him their 
t intereſt, if there was any thing where- 
* in they could ſerve him. 


& An. 1673. My Lord councils with 
1. his Father, who adviſed him to alk for 
«« Durham, which he accordingly 


; * 
with means to penetrate inte his Majeſty's moſt ſecrer 
councils. 


Notwithſtanding the profeſſtons made by the Duke to 
our Prelate, his full knowledge of his religious tenets, the 
meſſage ſent tothe Arch-biſhop, the proteſts of the Com- 
mons, and the diſlike the people expreſſed to ſuch a mar- 
riage, yet By. Crewe per formed the obnoxious ce- 
remony. TY, 5 


41 did. 


E 


« did. + My Lord's great Enemies 
* Lord Shaftfhoy, f Duke of L, 
* Buc 


+ In Pope's life of Ward, Biſhop of Saliſbury, (p. 90) 
ec we are told this See was offered to him, which he 
c refuſed, © becauſe he did not like the conditions.“ 
<© What thoſe conditions were, our Author leaves us ia 
«© the dark. Ia Mr. Gray's MSS. notes, is the folow- | 
e ing relation, that may ſerve to illuſtrate the Above 
« paſſage, and which he remarks, Was, ex relation: 
% Rich. I. Earl of Scarbrough. A. D. 1715. After 
4 Biſhop Crewe had got a promiſe of the Biſhoprie of 
Durham, it was long before he could per into poſſeſ- 
« ſion, though he diligently ſolicited matters ; but (tif 
« ſomething hindered, which he could not find out, 
<c till he applied to Lord Lumley; my Lord diſeovered, 
« that the King had promiſed a fam to be paid Mrs. 
« Eleanor Gwyn out of this Biſhopric, and without 
« agreeing with her nothing could be done: Where- 
«© upon the Biſhop, by his Agent applied to her, and 
« agreed to pay five or ſix thouſand pounds. One 
« Arden was bound with the Biſhop for the money, 
«© and thereupon he got into poſſeſſion : the money was 
& quly paid, and the Biſhop made Arden his Steward.“ 


It appears, that the Duke of Monmouth received the 
revenues of the Biſhopric during the vacancy,” 
Hutchinſon. And poor Nell, kad no ſmall confolations 
therefrom. 


He was as to Religion a Deiſt at beſt ; he hall thie 
dotage of Aſtrology in him to a high degree: He told 
me that a Dutch Doctor had from the Stars foretold hira 
the whole ſeries of his life. He fancied that after 
death our Souls lived in Stars, He had a general know- 

| h ledge 


3 


*« Buckingham, Secretary Coventry, Lau- 
« derdale, and the Arch-biſhop : His 
* opponents were Dottor Compton and 
e Biſhop Dolben. The Duke of York 
* told him, it was a great gift and that 
* my Lord had a great many Enemies; 
e my Lord replied, he valued them not, 
« whilſt his Royal Highneſs was his friend. 
« My Lord ſays the Duke I Promiſe you 
'I ftick by you. —Shaftſbury my Lord's 
* mortal enemy.—There were very great 
e ſtruggles about the Biſhopric.—Lau- 
e derdale ſaid, he ſhould eat a peck of 
falt before it was filled. — Lord Dun- 
re blain, afterwards Duke of Leeds, ſpoke 


* 


ledge of rhe ſliguter parts of Learning, but underſtood 
little to the bottom. He had a wonderful faculty at 
oppoſing and running things down, but had not the like 
force in building things up. He had ſuch an extrava- 
gant vanity in ſetting himſelf out, that it was very dif- 


agreeable. Burner, 


Coventry was a man of the fineſt and beſt temper 
that belonged to the Court, He was become a very 
religious man when I knew him. After being forbid 
the Curt he never would engage again. He ſaw what 
was at the bottom, and was refolved not to go through ' 
with it; and fo continued to his death in a retired 


Courſe of Life. Ibid, 
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againſt my Lord, in the Lords houſe, 


and the Duke of York anſwered, my 
Lord was his friend. Lord Shafiſbury 
one day in the Court of Chancery faid 
to my Lord. © Pray have you been at 
the Duke's Levee? © No indeed ſaid 


my Lord, Jam highly to blame, for 1 


have not been there to-day.” Court 
projets were then on foot to annex 
the Biſhopric to Scotland. and make 
the Duke of Monmouth King of Scot- 
land. Dean Dolben was told , by 
Shaft{bury, to get his boots and. ſpurs 
on, for he was to go to Durham. This 
was ſpoken publicly at Dinner at 
Lambeth, He was a ſturdy Candidate. 


e 25 


« My Lord a bold ſpeaker in the 
Houle of Lords. He ſpoke againſt 
the Duke of Buckingham, Shaſtſbury 
and Leeds. He run into high mea» 
ſures, Biſhop Reynolds left his Proxy 
with my Lord, which my Lord ſaid, 

he would make go right, Reynolds 
was a conforming Puritan. My Lord's 
Father reproved him at Home for 


ſpeaking as he had heard, too ſharply 
© inthe Houſe of Lords, about the late 
| F 


e troubles, 


F 
ce troubles, and ſaid, Son you had better 
been Suck in your bed. Says my Lord 
jn anſwer to him, Pray let me have my 


* health, what ever I ſuffer beides. | 


* My Lord's Father never ſat in the 
% Houle of Lords, after my Lord went 
66. in.“ * ; 6 6 NE 


April. My Lord had private inti- 
« mations of getting Durham, but was 
t told the King would take his own time. 
%% Doctor Compton made intereſt to the 
« Duke of York for Durham, magnified 
« his family's loyalty and ſufferings, and 
& run violently againſt my Lord and his 
e family; but the Duke told him it was 
* to be given to fome Biſhop, to be 
& tranſlated, and he not being a Biſhop, 
* the Duke put him off with that anſwer. 


*The. Biſhop had exhibited principles ſo different 
to thoſe of his father, that the father was obliged to 
withdraw himſelf. rn te 
The Duke of Buckingham, Earl Shaftſbury, &c. were 
leading men in the upper Houſe, during the arguments 
For removing Popiſh Members, and preventing a Popiſnh 
Sueceſſor to the Crown. F 


„„ 


: 2 5 « An. 


1 


« An. 1674. My Lord was ſent for 
% from the Chaplain's table, and while 
« the King was at dinner, he gave him 
ee the Biſhopric of Durham. My Lord 
«© told him, as he had been pleaſed to 
give him the beſt preferment in his gift, 
„ ſo. he would live anſwerably to it. 
My Lord chiefly obliged to the Duke 
«© of York for it. [51+ 20% uy | 


* Queen Catharine was rejoiced at 
« my Lord's promotion. Says the King 
« pleaſantly to her, © What will the Pope 
* think, when I make ſuch as pleaſes you. 


«© Lord Keeper Finch, my Lord's 
Enemy. At his paſling the Seals, ſays 
* he, Sure this will flop your mouth for 
one twenty Tears.“ | | 


* Nineteenth of December, 1675, created a Baron 
of this Kingdom by the title of Lord Finch, Baron of 
Daventry, and he afſumed the name of Lord High 
Chancellor of England. | 

He was a man of probity and well verſed in the Laws, 
He thought he was bound to juſtify the Court in all 
debates in the Houſe of Lords, which he did with the 
vehemence of a pleader, rather than with the ſolemnity 

of a Senator. He was an incorrupt Judge: and in his 
Court he could reſiſt the ſtrongeſt applications even 
from the King himſelf, tho” he did it no where elſe. 

FR : Burnet, 
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0 My Lord's youth objected to the 
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King, but the King replied, © he would 


"i 


mend of that every day. 


t Great intereſl was made to the King, 
to put in a Sheriff at Durham, but 
the Duke of York ſaid it was hard the 
Biſhop could not make his own Sheriff; 
and ſo the Duke prevailed, 


« Prince Robert gave my Lord ſome 
ſilver coin, coined in the Biſhop's mint 
in Henry the Sixth's ume, 


« My Lord conſtantly believed the 
Duke of York got many Enemies by 
being ſoſteady and kind to him. 


The infinuation thrown out by Mr. 


Hutchinſon, in the note from Gray's 
MSS. touching Mrs. Gwyn, finds little 
ſupport in the preceding ſentences; ex- 
cept, where, under the word April, it is 
obſerved the Biſhop had private intima- 
4 Ztons ; and was told, that the King would 
zake his own time. Concerning a nego- 
ciation of that nature, we could not ex- 


pect an explicit memorandum; there was 


An 


11 


an unaccountable delay, and the prattice 
of IN GRAFT ING, now ſo well known, we 
ſhould not preſume was without exiſtence 
in ſo corrupt and vicious a reign. In- 
deed we find no cauſe of impeachment 
on this head in the Manuſcript before 
us, and are inclined to — agh- the 
Prelate of ſo corrupt a dealing, whatever 
Mr. Arden might do under the roſe. 


An. 1674. My Lord's Equipage, 
„Six Gentlemen, two Sumpter Horſes, 
*« three running footmen, and innumer- 
able inferior attendants, 


My Lord's hoſpitality very great. 


In the beginning of the Year 1675, 
Biſhop Crewe Baptiſed Katharina Laura, 
the Duke of York's newborn Daughter. 


«© An. 1873, lune 9. His entry into 
„the Bios tie Jon a day 
„ remarkably hot Ihe long vacancy of 
the See prevented all enquiries into 
% dilapidations— My Lord created 
Lord Lieutenant of the County, and 
Admiral of the Admirality of Sunder- 
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* thanked him an 
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land, both of which were cuſtomary, 
* and almoſt claimed as a right of the 
« Prelates, till 1688.— My Lord's title 


” alſo Earl of Sadberge. 


zahm TR havnt v4, 

My Lord entertained the Judges of 
* Aſhze which was never done before. 
* My Lord continued ſo to do to his 
*« conftantand great though unprofitable 


7 


ex pence.— His Succeſſors not obliged 


to do it. 


An. 1675, ORober. Jemimah Lady 


Crewe died in London. My Lord's 


* father injoined him to read over the 
*« Service, and the commendatory prayer 
* which he did with great grief and re- 
* Juttancy juſt as ſhe was expiring. 


* An. 1676, April gg. My Lord {worn 
« Privy Councellor to the King. My 
% Lord's council to the King was, that 
*« whoever adviſed ought againſt the Duke 
« , York, was none of his Majeſty's 
% friend. I think the Duke of York was 
* preſent. As ſoon as the Duke came 
« out of the King's preſence, my lord 

7 kilfed his hand. 
- os An. 
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4 1676. Ke My lord made a pompou 8 


<< viſitation overhis Whole Dioceſe. He 
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vo = Your predecęſſor iny Lord: bid 


66 


64 


viſited the Dean and Chapter. The 
Dean a moroſe man, ſat downrupon 
calling over his name:: fays my lord, 
Mr. Dean, your paſture does mat berome 


us always fit down” Fes when I bid 
you fit down, fit down; ; 


| Johns 

« An, 1677, November. Old Sheldon 
of Canterbury died. Ra. Montague, 
afterwards Duke Montague ſent for 
my lord to ſtand candidate for it; Bi- 
ſhop Compton alſo candidate ; the two 
families were both ſo great and potent, 


that to avoid both, it was given to 


Sancroft, My lord's father prayed 
earneſtly againſt his Son's removal: and 
my lord has often ſaid; he loſt it only 
by his father's -prayers.— My lord's 


high meaſures and his father's wiſdom 


were remarkable; had my lord ſuc- 
ceeded, many would have been the dif- 
ſiculties he muſt have been involved in: 


fo that jt was a providential deliver- 
* ance, in the future conſequences of his 
& life, and no difappointment. Tlis the 


« only 


I ON NS ee 
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* only thing in which he failed of attain- 
“ ing his wiſh, in the courſe of his life. 


« My lord bowed to the Altar, and his 
father ſaid Son you give me offence. 
His father applied pieces of the Litany 
* to each of his children; my lord's was, 
*© from Ambition and Superſtition, &c. 


We cannot forbear remarking in this 
place, the preceding repetition. The 
reader will by this time have collected 
articles on which to form his own Judg- 
ment, touching thoſe parts of the Pre- 
late's Character. e 


He twice refuſed the Archbiſhopric 


One Biſhop of Durham removed to 
6e Vork, ſaid Durham only wanted Grace : 
* but my lord wanted more than Grace. 


— 


ec The Duke of Monmouth ſent Gene- 
ral, againſt the Scotch Rebellion. M 
* lord alſo ſent to raiſe the Militia for 
Durham; active therein, and made a 

. 9 ene 


94 
4 


L 4p 
% quick. Journey. Duke of Monmouth 


„ nobly entertained at Durham, in his 
% going down, and returning: He ob- 
66 Pg my Lord's Militia was the moſt 
regular and well difciplined he had 
F 1 


„ The Lord Lieutenant always gives 
* jna liſt of Gentlemen to the King and 
« Council, whom he thinks fit to be em- 
© ployed as \deputy Lieutenants. In 
„ peruſing my Lord's liſt, ſays the King, 
„% My Lord 1 don't like that name of 
* Frank Bowes.” Sire, ſays my Lord, 
% the name is a good name tf you will put 
% Willam inſtead of Frank. A good re- 
% ply—OId Lord Radnor highly com- 
* mended my Lord for it at the Council. 


An. 1679, November. * Duke and 


»The Houſe of Commons moved for an addreſs to 
the King to have the Duke of York removed from his 
preſence and the Council... He went over into Holland 
at the King's requeſt, and returning deſired leave to re · 
tire into Scotland rather than live in foreign parts, 
where he went in the Character of Lord high Com- 
miſſioner, and then attempted to lay a foundation for 
what he projected to carry into full execution, when he 
came to be King, 
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Ducheſs of Vork lay at Durham in 
their way to Scotland, They ſtayed 
two or three days. The Duke gave a 
private intimation that no Papiſts 
ſhould come to the Caſtle, whilſt he 
was at Durham. The Duke kiſſed my 
Lord at his coming : a particular mark 


of favour. Nothing was wanting to 


ſhew my Lord's duty and reſpect 
to them when there. Al] the rarities 
that could be procured were hand- 
ſomely diſplayed and ſet forth, All 
the Duke's attendants, which were 
numerous and could not be treated at 
the Caſtle, were kept at my Lord's ex- 
pence in the Town. The Duke took 
particular notice of the laſt piece of 
prudence and civility, and repeated it 
to my Lord's great honour and reſpect. 


„ Duke Lauderdale, when high Com- 
miſſioner coming out of Scotland, was 
alſo entertained at Durham. When 
the Duke was at Dinner he told 
my Lord, that the major part of the 
Nob:lity of Scotl and wasthen at Din- 
ner, | 


Li * "The 
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* The Duke of Leeds was an Enemy 
to the Duke of York, Lord ****' 
alked my lord why he did not ſerve the 
Dukeof Leeds? My Lord ſaid, Leeds 
was an Enemy to the Duke of York 
has principal good friend. At the queſ- 
tion for committing the Duke of Leeds 


to the Tower, my Lord went out of 


the houſe, two or three of the Biſhops 
my Lord's friends followed him. 
The abſence of theſe few turned the 
ſcale, for he was ſent to the Tower for 


want of thoſe votes. 


« Oate's Plot. Oates was at dinner 
once in the chaplain's room, when m 
Lord was there. Says. my Lord, 
Pray Mr. Oates, who was to be Biſhop 
of Durham, if the plot had ſucceeded ? 
ſays he my Lord **** and named a 
great man. The queſtion was poli- 
tic and the anſwer ſudden and before 
witneſſes ; and tho' afterwards attempt 
was made to blacken my Lord, yet 
the confeſhon being before ſo many 
witneſſes he failed in that point, from 
doing my Lord any real prejudice, 
and could faſten nothing on my Lord. 
G23: -.. 
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Doctor Stillingfleet was a ſort of wit- 
« neſs, or privy to it, and ſaid . my Lord 
* as a cunning man. Altho the word 
5 cunning is no good-epithet,. yet in ſo 
« critical a point and ſezfon it muſt. be 
* conteiled a good prece managen ent. t 


mY 
** 


+ The great ambiguity and many improbabilities 
which attended Oates's diſcoveries, have involved the 
whole in ſuch darkneſs, that the colle ted accuunts Hiſ- 
torians of thoſe times have handed down to us prove 
very little, on which we can ground a ſolid Judgment: 
There does not appear any obje ct to induce the parties 
to ſo wicked a Farce, under which many lives were ſa- 
crificed, if we believe there really was no truth in the 

whole, Smollet who tries to cover the matter with 
Sarcaſm and Ridicule, ſays, “Ihe Creatures of the 
«© Court were aſtoniſhed, and intimidated into ſilence 
« and ſubmiſſion.“ It would be highly impertinent to 
intrude upon the reader, a rehearſal from hiſtorians of 
this ſtrange tranſaction: it is our chief duty to examine 
with an eye of impartiality and underſtanding the ex- 
preſſions of our Notary, whoſe minutes were probably 
mace at the inſtant, and in the Prelate's boufe. He 
tells us ihe queſtion my Lord put to Oates was politic. 
Why fo ? if the Biſhop was innocent, what need of 
policy ?—Policy is an epithet that connects itfelf with 
neceſſity. The note- bock aſſerts, what we do not find 
in any of our hiſtorians, nor even Burnet, © that an ar- 
« tempt! was in alle to blacken my Lord,“ but under 
Oates'> ſudden \an/wer and before witneſſes, he could not 
faſten any thing on ny Lord. Dr. Stillingfleet, who per- 
haps knew more than we do, and it is to be preſumed. 
he did, from his exprefſions, ſaid my Lord was a cunning 


man; And our Notary, whe we preſume was a cunning 
man 


It is to be lamented that our Notary 
left this Point marked with ſo many ſuſ- 
picious characters; for where could, be 
the management in ſo ſimple a _queſtion, 
if there was no degree of culpability to 
conceal ; and none of our hiſtorians have 
attempted to impute any part of the dark 
proceedings of that affair to our Prelate. 
The old ſaying, we bring the worſt friends 
from home, ſeems to faſten on the pre- 
ceding paragraph. „ 


- 


man too, ſat laughing in his fleeve, and puts down in 
nis note-book ** that this was a good piece of manage- 
ment. The occaſion made the management good 
or ill. „ „ 


11 
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Dr. Stillingfleet was a man of Learning, but com- 
pared with Tillotſon was of a more reſerved and haugh- 
tier temper. He wrote many learned Trafts, was a 
great man in many reſpects, knew the world well,. and 
was eſteemed a very wiſe man. He applied bimſe}f 
much to the ſtudy of the Law and Records, and the 
origin of our Conflitution, and was a very extraordis 
tary man.” Burnet. | 


He was in his perſon tall, graceful, and well propor- 
tioned ; his countenance cumely, freſh, and venerable ;. 
and his conyerfation was chearful and obliging, His 
learning was very great and extenſive, and his abilities 
very conſiderable ; his apprehenſion was quick and ſa- 
gacicus, and his memory very retentive ; and he was 
indefatiga bly ſtudious. Biog. Brit. 
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© Doctor Stillingfleet was a ſort of wit- 
«« neſs, or privy to it, and ſaid ny Lord. 
* Was 4 Cunning man. Altho' the word 
* cunning is no good epithet, . yet in ſo 
ce critical a point and ſez ſon it muſt. be 
* conteiled a good prece management. t 


+ The preat ambiguity and many improbabilities 
which attended Oates's diſcoveries, have involved the 
whole in ſuch darkneſs, that the colle ted accuunts Hiſ- 
torians of thoſe times have handed down to us prove 
very little, on which we can ground a ſolid Judgment: 
There does not appear any obje ct to incuce the parties 
to ſo wicked a Farce, under which many lives were ſa- 
crificed, if we believe there really was no truth in the 

whole, Smollet who tries to cover the matter with 
Sarcaſm and Ridicule, ſays, Ihe Creatures of the 
« Court were aſtoniſhed, and intimidated into ſilence 
« and ſubmiſſion.” It would be highly impertinent to 
intrude upon the reader, a rehearſal from hiſtorians of 
this ſtrange tranſaction: it is our chief duty to examine 
with an eye of impartiality and underſtanding the ex- 
preſſions of our Notary, whoſe minutes were probably 
made at the inſtant, and in the. Prelate's houſe. He 
tells us the queſtion my Lord put to Oates was politic. — 
Why. ſo ? if the Biſhop was innocent, what need of 
policy ?—Fo/zcy is an epithet that connects itſelf with 
neceſſity. The note-book afferts, what we do not find 
in any of our hiſtorians, nor even Burnet, “ that an at- 
% temp! was in ade to blacken my Lord, but under 
Oares*> ſudden anſwer and before witneſſes, he could not 
faſten any thing on my Lerd. Dr. Stillingfleet, who per- 
haps knew more than we do, and it is to be preſumed 
he did, from his ex preſſions, ſaid my Lord was a cunning 


man; And our Notary, whe we preſume was a cunning 
| man 
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It is to be lamented that our Notary 
left this Point marked with ſo many ſuſ- 
picious characters; for where could be 
the management in ſo ſimple a queſtion, 
if there was no degree of culpability to 
conceal; and none of our hiſtorians have 
attempted to impute any part of the dark 
proceedings of that affair to our Prelate. 
The old ſaying, we bring the worſt friends 
from home, ſeems to faſten on the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Ps Gu 
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man too, ſat laughing in his fleeve, and puts down, in 
his note- book © that this was a good piece of manage- 
nent.“ The eccafion made the management good 
or ill. e * 


Dr. Stillingfleet was a man of Learning, but com- 
pared with Tillotſon was of a more reſerved and haugh- 
tier temper. He wrote many learned Tracts, was a 
great man in many reſpeRs, knew the world well, and 
was eſteemed a very wiſe man. He applied himſe 
much to the ſtudy 'of the Law and Records, and the 
origin of our Conflitution,” and was a very extraordi- 
' tiary man. Burnet. | | 


He was in his perſon tall, graceful, and well propor- 
tioned ; his countenance cumely, freſh, and venerable ;. 
and his converſation was chearful and obliging. His 
learning was very great and extenſive, and his abilities 
very conſiderable ; his apprehenſion was quick and ſa- 
gacicus, and his memory very retentive ; and he was 
indefatiga bly ſtudious. Biog. Brit. 
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« An. 1679, December 12. My Lord's 
« father dies.— His advice to his Chil- 
« dren. © Beware of projects. Have no 
« hand in changes of government. Had 
the world to begin again. I would ne- 
* ver be concerned about tem. 


An. 1681. Mr. John Crewe dies, 
re and leaves my Lord, Newbold. He 
« ſaid he would leave it to one that would 
« make the Chimnies ſmoke.” My Lord 
„ is Lord of the Manor, and has a fine 
* park, &c. This is one of the Seats 
% to my Lord's quadruple alliance; it 
„ fell allo very commodious for his 
* northern Journey. 


Various have been the conjectures 
touching King Charles the Second's 
death, and as Treaſon and Conſpiracy 
were the common Epithets of the time, 
it was preſumed by the majority that the 
death was by unfair means. Perhaps the 
following ſentences may throw a new 
light upon the event. An. 1684, 
“ February 6. King Charles dies. My 


« Lord 


FF ET 
« Lord waited on him at Chapel the 


«© ſunday before, F My Lord never 
PE _ * ſtirred 


We muſt recollect that Lord Ruſſel moved, 2 
Committee ſhould be appointed to bring in a Bill for 
excluding the Duke of York from the Throne; Sunder» 
land ſupported it with vehemence, and even the Duch- 
els of Portimouth gave all poſſible aid by her intereſt 
and interference, in hope, as ſome writers have aſſeri- 
ed, that thercby her Son might have a chance for the 
Succeſſion. Mcft of our hiſtorians alledge that King 
Charles the Second was ſeized with an apoplectic fit, 
which was fatal, © He was ſuddenly ſeized with an 
*« apopleCtic fit, after which he Janguiſhed a few 
days, &c.“ „The ſorrow and ſurprife of the people, 
«« co-operating with the terror of his ſucceſſor, and the 
«« deteſtation of popery, ingendered a ſuſpicion of his 
« having been taken off by poiſon ; but this upon en- 
<« quiry, appeared without foundation: Theſe are the 
words of one writer, comprehending the ſentiments of 
that claſs, to whoſe opinions he was moſt attached. 
We are told, © the King had formed a reſolution to 
. *: ſend the Duke of York beyond fea, or into Scotland, 
« to recal Monmouth and aſſemble a free parliament.” 
Another writer ſavs, „the King's diſeaſe was in the 
«« Stomach and bowels, and he was heard to groan moſt 
aof the night ; that he complained of a heavy oppreſ- 
«+ ſion in his ſtomach and about his heart, and afterwards 
«« a ſharp pain; that when he ſat down to be ſhaved, 
« juſt before the fit took him, he could not fit ſtraight 
« as he uſed to do, but continued in a ſtooping poſture, 
« with his hand upon his Stomach, 'till the fit came on. 
& After he was brought out of it by bleeding, he com- 
« plained of a racking pain in his Stomach, and of no 
« jndiſpoſition any were elſe, and ſo continued to his 
©. death. So violent was the pain, when all hopes 


« were gone, the Phyſicians were deſired to uſe their 
: G «fart, 


. 


ſtirred from him during his fick- 


„ art, to procure him an eaſy death. Though the boy 
« was opened, rhe Phyſicians attending did not make 
a ({uffictent inquiry, and the ſtench of the body was 
56 intolerable : One Doctor Short declared it was his 
opinion the King 3d foul play, and ſuon afterwards 
« being taken ill, before his death, ſaid he had met with 
« the ſame treatment for opening his mind too freeiy '!— 
Such are the heads of what hiſtorians” have told us, 
touching this event. Smollet Jays poſitively, © Dining 
& his laſt illneſs, he received the Sacrament from the 
& hands of a Catholic Prieſt, and died in that com mu- 
% nion. Two papers written in his own hand, in de- 
ce fence of the Romiſh Religion, were found in his cloſer, 
« and the Duke imprudently ordered them to be pub- 
« liſhed, | EY | 


Our Notary, who might have obtained particular in- 
formation from tlie Prelate touching the King's death, 
is very ſhort upon the fubject My Lord was only iwo 
hours abſent from the King, during five days and five 
nights ſickneſs; could he have ablented that two hours, 
in ſcruple of being prefent at the holy ceremony, aſſert- 
ed by Burnet, Sinvller, and ſundry otbers, to be per- 
formed by a Romiih prieſt? Let us ſee how he ſcreens 
the Duke of York from the public imputations which fo 
—_ thouſands at that time Jaid to his charge, touching 

he King's death—his enemies could never F ought 

upon him. as to his knowledge or privity of the King's 
6e illneſs,” --and what does he add, after telling us that 
« an Egg carried in it the miſchievous effect, and that 
« our Prelate was preſent with the King five days and 
* five nights, two hours only excepted ;” Wh he ſays, 
to crown all, „that the King's illneſi was generally be- 
&« lieveg to be unnatiral *— The Prelate had certainly 
V at | penticd 


FM. 

* nels: * he was ſick five —_ and five 
ce nights, and my Lord was not abſent 
ce two hours. e King's miſchief and 
« complaint was from eating a Swan's 
* Egg at the Ducheſs of Poriſmouth's. 
© She ſtole a diamond ring from his 

* hand, while he was ſick in bed, but 
" King James made her return it alter 


* the King's death. t | 
| - 1 


penned the one part of the narrative, and the garrulous 
domeſtic, who was fuller of matter than forethought, the 
latter ſentences. Can any impartial reader, ſee this ob- 
ſequious ſervaut of the Duke of York in a fayourable 


light? | 


 ® Burnet inſiſts upon the circumſtances of Huddle. 
. ſtons admiaiſtring the Sacrament» of the Church of Rome 
to the King; and ſays that none but the Earls of Bath 
and Feverſham were permitted to remain in the Room. 
Here he is more than @ /eft-handed friend to our Prelate. 


+ * The firſt time Dr. Tillotſon preached before 
« King Charles, was at my Lord's requeſt, and my 
« Lord got the King to {end him with an order to have 
N printed, and to be a Chaplain. My Lord was Dr. 
4 South's principal friend, in his proniotion at Weſt- 
© minſter.” MSS. | 


ce Before we enter on King James“ s reign, it will be 
neceſſary to review the Duke's behaviour. When 
nis Enemies ſent aim abroad, and during all the other 
* one of their behaviour to him, which was often 4 


poſite 


50 
« An. 1684, December 14. Dean 
Greenvill promoted... Was a pre- 
« bendary of Durham. — Sir George 
% Wheeler married his niece. My Lord 


then courted Lady Joanna Thornhill. 
r 


When Dean Sudbury died, my Lord 
40 got the Deanery of Durham. for Dr. 
zreenvill, The Arch-biſhop of Can- 


« polite and contrary to his opinion and inclinationg, 
4 his anſwer conſtantly was, „Tell the King J obey, 
« Tobey; and I wiſh all his Subjetts would obſerve 75 
c commands as much as I do.” It highly adds to the 
Duke of York's character alſo, that his Enemies 
could never faſten ought upon him, as to his know- 
ledge or privity of the King's illneſs, which was ge- 
nerally believed to be unnatural.” MSS. 


From this annotation, one would doubt. It is too 


6% My Lord's obligations to the Duke, were in all 

things performed to him with the greateſt ſteadineſs 
love and friendſhip. The Duke's example of obedi- 
ence to the King, could do no leſs than influence my 
Lord, into greater ſtrains of obedience, than the com- 
mon opinions of the world. Generous minds are 
moved by generous actions, and without regarding 
the community. Such friendſhips not only command 
< the extent of their obedience, but even the hazard 


6 of life. | 
«& Royal authority and the obedience of ſubjects, are 


te to be treated of cautiouſly : They are ſlippery tubjeQs 
6c do handle.“ MSS, : — 


4 terbury 
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« terbury ſaid to my Lord © that Green- 
te vll was not worthy of the Ws i fall in 
Durham Church; my Lord replied, 
% He rather choſe a. Gentleman, than a 
« filly fellow, who knew nothing but books: 
% ſays the Arch-biſbop © [ beſhrew thee.” 
«* upon Greenvill's nomination, Jefferies 
“ got a promiſe of the ſtall: the Earl of 
% Bath told his brother Dean of it, and 
& the. Dean told my Lord. My Lord 
got the Dean to reſign it, while the 
„% Dean's inſtrument was paſling the 
* broad ſeal, and my Lord put Sir 
“ George Wheeler into the Prebend, as 
«© ſoon as ever the Dean's inſtrument was 
„ ſigned. Thus the Bath family was en- 
* couraged and Jefferies was balked. 
N South” fail to my Lord, after 
„ Greenvill was put in, That my Lord 
« had. paved his way with honour to 
« Durham. * "4 


In the Hiſtory of Durham it is ſaid 
« Upon the acceſſion of James the ſecond 
* tothe Crown, the Biſhop was in great 
© favour at Court, being thought moſt 


How are we to read this? as ſarcaſm or ſincerity ? 


H2 . *© obſequious 


1 5• 3 


* obſequiĩous to the will of the Sovereign; 
** accordingly on the 29th. of December, 
«© 1685, he was made 2 of his Majeſ- 

„ ty's Chapel royal, in the room of 

Henry Biſhop of London, who had 

© been removed; and within a few days 

after admitted of the Privy Council. 


The Note Book ſets forth, that © King 
« James no ſooner acceded, than he diſ- 
* carded Biſhop Compton from being 
% Dean of the royal Chapel; , certain 
« jt was, the King had a great diſguſt to 
« him. The King offered the royal 
Chapel to my Lord, but he . modeſtly 
„ defixed to know if Compton had of- 
« fended him; to which the King replied, 
«' My Lord J am determined he ſhall not 
ebe there. My Lord's anſwer, As your 
« Majeſty is reſolved on it, and finding 
* the Church is /o unhappy as not to have 
* you, lince I cannot be ſo near your 
* perſon, as J was to your royal brother, 
75 Tall moſt humbly accept of your 
* Foodneſs.” This was rather a con- 


1 He went publicly to Maſs in St. James's Chapel, 
openly declaring his Religion. = 


6 traint 


« 


4 
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ſtraint upon my Lord, than any 


pleaſure to him. 


« My Lord was ſworn a privy coun- 
cellor immediately after King James's 
acceſſion, FF 


I 


- 1 1 reign, my Lord's Jura Rega- 


lia and Admiralty, with other powers 
were very largely maintained. | think 


my Lord acted under ancient privi- 
lege, if he took out a commiſſion, it was 
one of a very extenſive kind. + 


« My Lord aſſiſted as ſupporter on 
the King's right hand, at the coronation, 
as is cuſtomary for the Biſhops of 
Durham, LW VI ond. 
« An. 1685. My Lord a chief friend 
in procuring the See of Briſtol for 


+ Mr. Hutchinſon has ſet cut by way of note a very 


long Letter, ſubſcribed by William Lee, the contents 
of which are pertinent to the local ſubjet, and may 
be of uſe to the inhabitants of the Palatinate: the ap- 
plication here is only to ſhew that our Prelate did eng 
largely indeed maintain his Jura Regalia, Whoever 
wiſhes to conſult the Letter obſeryed upon, muſt refer 
to p. 562 of the work. | ö 


* Sir 
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* Sir Jonathan Trelawney.:; Believes he 


* 


« does not know it, but the fact is ſo. 


* An. 1686. Lord chief Juſtice Jef- 
4 feries went the northern circuit, He 
% fined the Coroner Mr. Baddiley for 
© ſome miſdemeanor : After dinner Bad- 
„ diley got admittance to the Judge, 
e How now” fays the Judge, I ſup- 
a Hoſe you are come to beg off your fine 2 
« Says my Lord to the Judge, Vo my 
Lord, have a care of that, for as you 
* have laid it on, it belongs to me to take 
„ t off. Jefferies was plaguily diſcon- 
* eerted. All © fines and amercements 
are excepted in the King's commiſſion, 
* Ag right belonging to the See. He is 
* by act of Parliament Cuſtos Rotulorum. 


1 The Year 16856 was memorable for the infatiable 
craeky : which ſuecceded the defeat of Monmouth and 
the ill fortune of Arpyie.— It was alſo memorable for 
the daring declaration from the Throne, that the King 
had augmemted the ſtanding forces, and commiſſioned 
his creatures who had not qualified according to the reſts 
preſcribed by Law. The proceedings of the- Houſes of 
Parliament ther eon only excited the King's wrath and 
contempt, and be diſſolved the Houſe of Commons. 
Qur Prelate was a Privy Councellor, and held the royal 
ear, as much as he did the Duke of York's; and he had 
intereſt enough to make Biſhops, _ 


« An. 
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- © An. 1686. This Year Cartwright 
* made a Biſhop. Had but an indiffer- 
ent character: certain it is, he was my 


Lord's great enemñ. 


We muſt now for a while leave the 
Note book, and ſee what Mr. Hutchinfon 
has ſaid, on the ſubje& of the high com- 
miſſioned Court, and what his authorities 
prove. In 1686, (Bp. Crewe) was 

| appointed 


* This Year was uſhered in by making that wretch 
Alexander Fitton keeper of the Great Seal in Ireland, 
the Earl of Arundel privy Seal, and Tyrconnel Lord 
Lieutenant. Fitton had been convicted of forgery, and 
one writer ſays, he had no other qualities to recom 
him, but being a convert to the Romiſh Church and a. 
Renegado.— Tyrconnel was a ferocious bigot. Four 
Popiſh Lords were admitted to rhe Council, the Jeſuits 
erected Colleges in England, and four Catholic Biſhops 
ſtiled Apoſtolic Vicars, were ſuffered to range at large: 
Monks appeared in their habits, and the Catholic mini- 
ſters managed the Ad miniſtration. Controverſial points 
were prohibited in the pulpit : but Tillotſon, Stilling- 
fleet, Teniſon, Patric, and Sherlock maintained againſt 
the directions of the Crown, thoſe doctrines which ex- 
poſed the errors of Rome. 48 =34 


Miles Prance the informer convicted of perjury, by 
which crime three innocent men ſuffered death, had his 
ſentence remitted, being a Boman Catholic. 


Sunderland ſacrificed his religion but would not make 
a public abjuration, Rocheſter conferred with the 
; prieſts, 


ä 


« appointed one of the Commiſſioners, 
in the new eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. 
& erected by the King, and was proud 
« of that honour. 7 Biſhop Burnet, 
e ſays 8 he was lifted up with it, and 
« ſaid, now his name would be recorded 
* in hiftory; and when ſome of his 
friends repreſented to him, the danger 
© of acting in a Court ſo illegally con- 
*« ſtituted he ſaid, he could not live if he 
* ſhould loſe the King's gracious ſmiles ; 
* ſo low and ſo fawning was he.“ By 
virtue of that commiſſion he appeared 


prieſt's, but refuſed to change. he loſt his office, but was 
ſilenced by a penſion . Clarendon the King's Brother 
was deprived of the privy Seal. We are told too, the 
King deſcended ſo low as to exhort that villain Kirke 
ro become a proſelyte. The ruffian. told him 5e was 

Pre- engag d, for he had promiſed the King of Morocco, 
' that ſhould he ever change his religion, be would turn 
Mahom:tan. See an account of his want of humanity 
P- 647. Burnet's Hiitory of his own times. | 


4 He gave Dr. Mangey a Prebend of Durham, for a 
flattering dedication prefixed to a Sermon, which, as 
Dr. Richard Grey, then his domeftic Chaplain, aſſured 
M. George Aſhby, he never read. He was fully ſa- 
risfied with the dedication. Hutchinſon. 


{ Vol. r. p. 676. Edit. 1724+ 


on 
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on the ninth of Auguſt, at the proceed - 
ings againſt Henry Biſhop of London; 
and was for ſuſpending him during the 
King's pleaſure, tho' the Earl and Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, and chief Juſtice Herbert 
were againſt it. Immediately after that 
Bilhop's ſuſpenſion, commiſſionèrs were 
appointed to exerciſe all manner of ec- 
cleſtaſtical Juriſdiction within the dioceſe 
of London, of which Biſhop Crewe was 
one.“ The. twentieth of November, 
following, he was preſent at and conſent- 
ing to the degradation of Mr. Samuel 
Johnſon, previous to the ſevere puniſh- 
ment that was inflifted on that eminent 
Divine. In the quality of an eccleflaſti- 
cal Commiſſioner, he countenanced with 
his pr: {ence a proſecution carried on in 
May 1587 againſt Dr. Peachy Vice 
Chancellor of Cambridge, for refuſing to 
admit one ban Francis, a benedictine 
Monk, to the degree of Maſter of Arts in 
that Univerſity, without taking the 
oaths. f And in July the ſame year, 


+ It was propoſed that he ſhould be ſuſpended during 
the King's pleaſure The Lord Chancellor and the 
poor ſpirited Biſhop of Durham were for this. Burnet. 


4+ Kennet's compl. Hiſt. p. 501. 
| 5 1 


fie 


[ 8] 
he offered to attend the Pope's Nuncio at 
his- public entry into London ; but his 


_ Coachman refuſed to drive him. * 


If theſe are ſcandalous and falſe aſſer- 


tions, tho' derived from the authorities 


ſpeciouſly ſet forth, they ſhould have 
been expunged from this modern work, 
or well examined before they were adopt- 
ed—let us ſee what our MSS. ſays on 
theſe material charges. 


An. 1686. High commiſſion ereQ- 
* ed. Eachard ſays, 1078, in the largeſt 
* extent that ever had been known in 
« England, See Judge Hale's opinion. 
% believe the old high Commilſion court 
5 had power to fine and impriſon, but 
King James's gave no ſuch power: 
When the high commiſſion Court was 
** propoſed in King James's Council, 
« my Lord was at Durham. Arch- bi- 
« ſhop Sancroft in Council gave his 
ready aſſent to its being ſet up. Ele- 


Kennet's compl. Hiſt, p. 594. Salmon's lives of 
Engliſh Biſhops. p. 397. 


* ven 


£1 @ 1 


ven of the twelve Judges gave it as their 
* opinion that it was legal, fave old chief 
5 Baron Atkins and Brother, M Lord 
« was {ent for, by order of Council, from 
& Durham, to appear at the opening of 
« this Court. It was too late for fim 
« to paſs his judgment when it was 
% erefted and ſo well approved of. 
„When the Court fat the Arch-biſhop 
« did not appear. A meſſenger was ſent 
«,to.tell him of their ſecond meeting, 
« but he would not come. When my 
« Lord found the Arch-biſhop did not 
© appear, he went to Lambeth and diſ- 
„ courſed with him about it. My Lord 
being a ſtranger tothedebates in Coun- 
5 cil, when propoſed, could not urge 
„ any thing in that way to induce his 
« Grace to come; yet he told him, that 
« by giving his conſent when firſt pro- 
* poſed, and deſerting it now, appeared 
«© no more than a deſign to abuſe the 
cc others that remained, which gave the 
_« Arch-bitſhop great uneaſineſs and hin- 
„ dered his fleep, as he afterwards con- 
e feſſed ; yet he perſiſted not fo come. 
« The King was told of this, and they 
* had an appointment to meet at Cole. 
** brook ; the King told him he had con- 
ka _ ſeated 


tenderneſs in Compton's Cate 


L 6% 

“ ſented to it and approved of it; the 
* Biſhop replied, upon ſecond thoughts 
* he would not come, and begged the 
„ King's pardon. Firſt Canterbury did 
* not come. Second. York was then 
dying or dead. Third, London was 
„% a general and old adverſary to the 
« King: ſo that Fourth, Durham was 
te forced to be the firſt in the Commiſſion 
* and to bear the odium of it.“ 1 

I cc N. 


* This Court was erected maniſeſtly for the purpoſe 
of diſtreſſing thoſe miniſters of the Church, who were 
ſtrict adherers to the principle of rhe eſtabliſhed religion. 
The Prelates in the Commiſſiun were the Arch biſhop 
of Canterbury and the Biſhops of Durbam and Rocheſ- 


ter, and of the lay members we ſee thoſe choice ſpirits 


Judge Jefferies then created a Peer and Lord Chancel- 
Jor of England, and the Earls of Rocheſter and Sunder- 
land, afterwards on the Biſhop of Rocheſter's declining 
the Biſhop of Cheſter was put in. The Notary marks 
this commiſſion with the word odium. Dr. Sharp was 


2 mark of the King's wrath, and exerciſing his function 


in the dioceſe of London where his Sermons tended to 
refure errors cf relizion, the Biſhop refuſing to ſuſpend 


him he became the firſt object of this court's authority. 


If we believe the Notary, the Biſhop was moved with 
we are bound to be- 
lieve the affertions, as we have all along read them 
with confidence. This premiſed, what idea can we 


have of the Zeal of a P:ciate, who ipeaking by the 
pen of his lecretaty, tclis us , Biſhop wus in an agrees 


able cone of life under ſuſpenſicn ex officio, perhaps the 
beſl 


29 
* An. 1686. Auguſt. The Biſhop of 
© London ſuſpended. The Commiſli- 
© oners debared, if the ſuſpenſion ſhould 
© not be ex officio et beneficio, and my 
© Lord carried the point.” Here is to be 
obſerved upon all eccleſiaſtical vacancies, 
my Lord ſent to Dean Compton to name 
ſuch as he liked, which was complied 
with.” My Lord alfo ſaved the ſentence 
« from extending to the benefits and pro- 
« fits of the See, which was of the great- 
« eſt ſervice to him, Under this light 
« you are rather to conſider the Biſhop 
„ of London in an agreeable courſe of 
« Life, perhaps the beſt he ever had; he 
5 had all the gifts of the See without the 
« appearance and importunities of it: 
* He had eaſe from the duty and func- 
„ tion: He had all the profits without 
„ the trouble and expence of houſe- 


„ keeping : He had indeed the view of 


beſt he ever had, he had all the gifts of the See, eaſe from 
duty and function alas alas ! what cannot Hy pocricy 
ber form. —— Theſe we preſume were the Prelate's 
dictates, and the Judgment which concludes the ſen- 
tence, the effuſion of the Secretary, for the Prelate 
could not talk of divine returns without reflecting on 
the iniquities of thoſe mealures wherein he was a privy 
Councellor ; and therefore the Egotiſm we fix upon 
the Notary. 2 | 


& the 
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* the King's diſpleaſure, and the notion 

„ of a hard ſentence, which was no real 

inconveniency; and on the other fide 
to buoy up that, he had the common 
ery and public trumpeters of worth 

* to exalt his Courage. I believe it is 

6c not uncharitable to think, that the 
** money he ſaved in this retired ſtation, 

was employed in appearing in arms 
againſt his King; nor will it be un- 

2 to judge, that his abuſe of it, 

* nd the ſuffering he underwent, in 

* running ſo far into debt, together with 
* the Court affronts and flights which 
« were put upon him in King William's 
« time, were no more than a juſt and 
«divine return to the haughty and in- 
„ ſolent carriage he always ſhewed 

«.-againſt King James. 


% An. 1686. November 20 Eachard 
% p. 1080. Though my Lord was only 
* an aſſiſtant in Johnſon's Sentence, yet 
* he voluntarily gave him Three Hun- 
% dred Pounds. It may be conſidered 
« here, what fatal miſchieſs the clergy 
bring on themſelves and their order, 


* by 


91 


« by publiſhing things ſo contrary to 
e their office, Tt 
| | &© Dr. 


+ Samuel Johnſon “a man of eminently good life 
and learning“ ſo he is deſeribed to us by ſeveral, was 
perſecuted in this Court, for an addreſs to the Mariners 
and Soldiers, repreſenting to them the guilt, baſeneſs, 
and infamy, of ſerving as inſtruments to deſtroy the 
Religion and Conſtitution of their Country. What kind 
af apology was it for the Biſhop, that in this vile buſt 
neſs he only was an affiſtant; he was a principal, as 
much as if he had ated ſingly His giving the money 
was at a diſtant day, when it was neceſſary to him 0 
ſtill the clamours of the injured ; when under the revo- 
lution he was afraid for his Biſhopric, and was in jeo- 
pardy of the wrath of the Court..- This was his voſun- 
tary giving, in the language of the Jeſuit ; It was not 
compelled by fine or amercement : it was an oblation, 
and act of expiation. | 

The ctremony of Johnſon's degradation was per- 
formed on the 20th. of November 1686, by Dr. Crewe, 
Dr. Sprat Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Dr. White Biſhop 
of Peterborough. Dr. Stillingfleet refuſed to have any 
hand in the tranſaction. He bore the whipping pars 
of his Sentence with great fortitude: He received three 
hundred and ſeventeen ſtripes, with a whip of nine 
cords knotted. Memvirs prefixed to his works p. 12. 
About the time of King William's firſt Parliament, the 
Biſhop of Durham gave Mr. Johnſon and his Lawyer a 
«© meeting, and made his peace with him to their mu- 
cc tual ſatisfaction. In ſune 1689 the Houſe of Com- 
mons came to a reſolution, © That the Judgment againſt 
4 Mr. Johnſon was illegal and cruel.” He was a man 
of conſiderable abilities and learning, and of very ex- 
tenſive knowledge in the hiſtory and conſtitution of his 
Country .: he was unaffeRedly pious, and his manners 
were ſtrictly virtuous. Biog. Brit. 
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„Dr. Dolben took upon him by 
« Letter, to correct Eachard in his firſt 
& account; which was done without my 
« Lord's privity ; the Doctor had a good 
% deal to wipe off in his own family, 
« eſpecially his father's tranſacting, at 
« the Revolution. My Lord's name 
« being uſed in the ſame letter, and 
% Eachard being liable to proſecution 
« for Scand. Magnatum, very readily 
6 retracted both in his next edition, 
«& p. 1107 The truth of my Lord's caſe 
66 18 as follows. At his viſitation Dr. 
e Morton did not appear, and ſaid he 
« was exempted from viſitations, by be- 
* ing an Archdeacon, and for this only, 
* he was ſulpended. Morton an obſti— 
© nate fellow, advanced by my Lord 


„ never knew a man of a more innocent life, nor 
& of greater virtue, which was proofapainſt all tempta- 
tion.” John Hampden to the Ducheſs of Mazarine. 


Lord Caſtlemain was fent Ambaſſador to Rome. 
was this done without the advice of Council? Pape 
Innocent had too much underitanding to be cajoled by 
{uch a boſinefs, he treated the Ambaſſador very coolly ; 
he had a ſtrong averſion to every thing allied to faction, 
and the Court of Rome were too refined Politicians to 
expect àareat matters from ſuch haſty ill · timed advances 
as were made to them. 


te from 


E 


* from the loweſt degree to a high ſta- 
tion, not only refuſed reading the de- 
* claration * (which was commonly 
* refuſed by all my Lord's clergy, but 
* none ſuffered for it) yet this courage- 
* ous Doctor, had the aſſurance, in the 
* ſuffrages to ſay in the Cathedral, and 
* my Lord J believe was preſent, O Lord 
fade the People, inſtead of the King. 
% How far ſuch a piece of inſolence 
might be ſtrained to puniſhment, be- 
& fides the cenlure of the church, for 
* making ſuch an alteration in the Ru- 
5 bric I cannot pretend to judge. It 
i will not be improper to obſerve allo, 
« that this man, when my Lord's caſtle 
* was by ſome accidental means depri- 
* ved of water, and all the prebendaries 
% had deſired my Lord to convey ſome 
* from their fountain, he obſtinately re- 
« fuſed his conſent, My Lord in his 
* ſpeech to the Chapter..told them, He 


* It ſeems his refuſal to read the Declaration was the 
great offence. From his advancement he was expext- 
ed to be ſervile: Like the caſe of Johnſon, when the 
Biſhop was to make atonement, when the object of his- 
ſervility was rermnoyed, and he breathed in another po- 
litical atmoſphere, he promoted Morton, and bealed 
the wound, | 
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© was ſorry to be denied water. where he 
« hadgrivenbread. My Lord afterwards 
% promoted this very man. 

Sir Thomas Haggerſton, Baronet, 
* a conſiderable Roman Catholic in 
« Northumberland, as he went through 
«© Durham, aſked if the Biſhop had read 
« the thing : they cried, what thing ? 


s atlaſt he ſaid the Declaration, apſwer 


* 


« was made, no, ſays he, but if it is not 
« read, we will ſoon get one that wilt 
% read tt. T : 


„ My Lord took great care of Bow 


+ On the fourth of April was publiſhed that Thing as 
Sir Thomas Haggerſton called it, diſguiſed under the 
ſpecious name of Liberty of Conſcience, whereby the 
Secretaries were played off one againſt another, and the 
arch fiend might be better able to deſtroy them both. 
This was a declaration granting full Liberty of Conſci- 
ence in all W. matters. Some of the engliſh Biſhops 
were ſ& abject, as to influence their inferior Clergy to 
fend flattering addreſſes to the Throne. Crewe of 
Durham, Barlow of Lincoln, Cartwright of Cheſter, 
Wood of Lirchfield, and Watſon of St. David's - what 
a Crew the Bithop of Durham heads in this Liſt—Parker 
of Oxford got in with his farthing candle, and prevailed 
with one Miniſter to ſign an addreſs. What the 
Scotch did, matters not. So much for Sir Thomas's 
Thing. | | 


Charch, 


L & | 


«© Church, and actually ſaved it from the 
* hands of the Papiſts. J. | 


Leaving the Note book a while, we 
muſt again reſort to the hiſtorian. The 
Biſhop's name was inſerted in a new 
| ecclefiattical commiſſion, iſſued out 
this Year (1687) wherein he acted du- 
ring the ſevere proceedings againſt 
Magdalen College Oxford, for refuſing 
to elet one Anthony Farmer their 
preſident, purſuant to the aw man- 
date. The Biſhop continued atting 
as an eccleſiaſtical Commiſhoner (be- 
ing ſtiled the grand inquiſitor thereof) 
till October 1688, when that commil- 
ſion was *aboliſhed. Towards the end of 
the year 1687, he was employed, with 
the Biſhops of Rocheſter and Peterbo- 
rough, to draw up a form of thankſgiving 
for the Queen's being with Child. Thus 
he conſtantly complied with the King's 
deſigns, and coincided with his humours, 
till he diſcovered the Prince of Oranges 
party was likely to prevail : This induced 
him to abſent himſelf from the Council 


+ Is this probable, or in the leaſt conſiſtent ? 


Ka board; 
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board; and as he was ſervile, ſo was he 
abjeft ; he threw himſelf in the way of 
the Arch-biſhop of Canterbury, to tell 
him he was ſorry for having ſo long con- 
curred with the Court; and begged to 
be reconciled to his Grace and the other 


Biſhops. ® 


Hear what the Note book ſays, te An. 
« 1687. My Lord refuſed being con- 
« cerned about Magdalen College. T 


ce The Commillioners exhibited ſubtle 


« management; they ſtill appealed from 


* Salmon p. 527. 


+ Father Alban Erancis, a Benedictine Monk, was 
recommended to the Univerſity of Cambridge, ſor the 
degree of Maſter of Arts, The Univerſity refufed, and 
the Vice Chancellor Dr. Peachey being ſummoned be- 
fore the Inquiſitors, was deprived of his Office and 
headſhip of Magdalen College. One Farmer, a new 
Convert, whoſe character in other reſpects lay under 
imputation, and who a reſpectable writer ſays, had pro- 
rniſed to declare himſelf a Papiſt, by the King's man- 
_ dare to Magdalen College Oxford was directed ro be 
elected preſident. Cartwright Biſhop of Cheſter and 
one of the Judges were the chief of the delegation on 
Eithop Parker's nomination, | 


All the fellows of the College- being twenty-five in 


- 


number, (except three creatures of the Court) were 


deprived, together with Dr. Hough whom they had 
elected preſident, | 


their 


19 


5* their proceedings at Oxford, to the 
5 Court and Commiſſioners at London, 
% tho' all they did below was as effectual 
& as if done by the full number of Com- 
e miſſioners together. This was bring- 
ing the reſt equally into the Scrape. 


Is there any fact ſet forth that can re- 
move the impreſſions given by tlie Hiſ- 
torian and the authorities he refers to: 
The Biſhop did not enter any proteſt 
againſt the proceedings, his was a con- 
Ccurrence ; and how can we believe“ he 
refuſed being concerned,” when his notary 
ſays, there was ſubtle management, bring- 
ing the reſt equally into the Scrape, 


As to the grievous charge, of his offer- 
ing to attend the Pope's Nuncio, , at 
| | his 


+ Ferdinand Dada, received this dignity from the 
Pope; he had conſtantly reſided in England, and was 
about the King's Perſon from the time of his Acceſſion. 
Any perſon aſſuming this Character in England, was by 
the Laws declared guilty of High Treaſon, On the 
#hird of July he made a public entry into Windſor in 
his Pontificals, preeeded- by a Croſs and attended by a 
train of Monks in the habits of their ſeveral orders. 
This ſtrange projet was ſaid to be ſuggeſted to the 
King, by his Conſent and father confeſſor Edward 

| ES 2 Peters 
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his publicentry into London, one would 
conceive the Notary would with the ſame 
ſubtlety he has diſcovered, in ſome parts 
of the Note book, have laboured inſtan- 
ces and inſinuations, to have taken off 
the odium of ſuch an intention, and 
turned ſo laughable a circumſtance into 
ridicule; for nothing could be more ri- 
diculous in our great Prelate than even 
a mental intention, without an effort, 
which his Coachman was obliged to op- 
poſe. The Coachman John Coventry 
deferved much at the Prelate's hands ; 
he left to the Wife of this good govern- 
our of his chariot, by his Will, a legacy 
of Ten Pounds, and an annuity of Ten 
Pounds to the coachman, his wife, and 
Thomas their Son and the Survivor of 
them. But we ſhall not be pardoned 
for this protraction. To the Note book. 


% An. 1687. Meeting the Pope's Nun- 
* co, had beſt never be mentioned.“ 


Petere or Peters, who is repreſented by the generality 
of writers as a ſhallow bigot. 


« This fellow was admitted to the Council board, 
contrary to the advice of ail the leading men among the 
Catholiss,” Smollet ſays. | 


We 


1 


We have conceived, and with what 
degree of likelihood is left to the reader, 
that the Note Book was compoſed as 
minutes for ſome hiſtorian, who was in- 
tended to have wrote the life, or an apo- 
logy for the life of the Brſhop ; and the 

hint given in the JOY ſentence, 

appears to ſupport the Idea, | | 


% An. 1687, Father Peters ſworn 
„ privy councellor, unexpeRedly. +. 
«© My Lord went no more to council. 
Lord Preſton | wrote to my Lord; by 
« the King's order, about it: My Lord 
„ went ie e the King * By hl 


+ It was given out, that the King was reſolved to 
get a Cardinal's Cap for him, and to make him Arch- 
Biſhop of York. Burnet. 


Father Petre had gained ſuch an aſcendant that he 
was conſidered as the firſt miniſter of State. Ibid. 


Lord Preſton was made Secretary of State. fr 
would not have been poſſible for the Biſhop of Durham 
to have joined in the Council of Peters, in the caſe of 
the petitioning Biſhops : But we cannot have ſufficient 
faith in the Note book to believe Peters was diſmifſed 
the Council, becauſe our Biſhop would not fit with him 
at the board, His adyice had become too obnoxious to 


be continued longer. 


cc 
— 


72 
« My Lord you abandon me”: thoſe 


* words went very near my Lord, but 
* my Lord replied, that he could not 
“ come to Council while Father Peters 
% was there: the King aſſured him, 27 
* that was the reaſon Father Peters ſhould 
* come no more. Father Peters came no 
© more to the council. When he ran 
* away, my Lord was one of the coun- 
5 ci] that ſigned the warrant to appre- 
* hend him: The meſlenger failed in the 
5 attempt and he eſcaped. + ' 

King James in council ſaid, © he 
& that ic not with me is againſt me; but 
* my Lord handſomely explained it 
away. My Lord recommended ſome 


T We hear not a word in the Note book of the 
King's ſecond Declaration; in objection to which the 
ſeven Biſhops, Arch-biſhop Sancrott at their head, ſuf- 
fered impriſonment. Lloyd Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Kenn 
of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, 
White of Peterborough, and Trelawney of Briſtol, 
The Biſhops of Durham and Rocheſter ordered the 
Declaration to be read in their Churches, but the au— 
dience would not ſtay,to hear it. The deſcription of 
the holy Prelates going to the Tower is highly affect- 
ing, and. in contraſt to the Biſhop of Durham's Carriage 
is recommended to the reader's revival; for as light 1s 
heightened by ſhade, in painting, ſo are the great ſtrokes 
of a back ground as well worth the Connoiſſeur's atten- 
tion as the foremoſt figures of a painter's deſign, 


« of 


1 * J 
of the Montague family to the King, 
but old Sunderland ſaid, did you ever 
* know a Montague an honeſt man, Old 


“ Sunderland uled to cry often to my 
* Lord © we muſt be all of a piece. 


« An. 1687. The Queen with child. 
Public Thankſgiving. Whiſpers in 
Court of her miſcarriage. The King 
& ſaid in Council, that there was a YU- 
ce mour of the Queen's miſcarriage, but 
it was not /0: All was huſhed. 


LY 
a 


* 
* 


„ An. 1688. June. My Lord at 
* Durham at the Child's birth. My 
« Lord did not ſee it for three Months 


« after. His notions of it.“ Ducheſs 
L. «© of 


Here are we left in the dark—It would have been 
pleaſing to have heard his opinion The Doubts which 
prevailed were ſuch as occalioned depoſitions to be taken 
in {upport of the due birth of a Prince of Wales — The 
chief force of which, was (for we have juſt caſt our eye 
over a copy of the Depolitions) that ſome heard the 
Qucen cry or figh; the Child was not heard — The 
wite Biſhops and others ſtood aloof and were no wit» 
neſſes at ail, and in ſhort there was not one ſpectator 
could prove the birth. Burnet took pains to collect 
much circum ſtantial evidence to prove there was no 
birth, and has been ridiculed for ſo doing by every ſuc- 
cecding writer, as from te great Zeal he carried his 

| retearches 
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* of Powis 7 preſent when he ſaw it; 
«© her Grace's obſervation of the Child's 
« piety, the eyes of ut continually turned 
** up to heaven: when in truth the child 
« was lying in its cradle, and ſo the eyes 
* unavoidably fixed. 


« An. 1688. October 5th. 5 High 
„ commiſſion court diſſolved. Eachard 


reſearches too far. It is certain that the Princeſs Anne 
of Denmark was gone to Bath; her preſence would have 
been of conſequenee, and fully ſilenced the reports. 
Smollet, whoſe bias is flagrant, ſays, © Many people 
« concluded that there muſt have been ſomething very 
& weak and defective in a canſe that required ſuch ex- 
cc traordinary ſupport, not conſidering that their own 
« prejudices had obliged the King to have recourle to 
* ſuch an extraordinary inveſtigation.” 


5 + A Zealous managing Papiſt. Burnet. 


I James now tried the temper of his Army and Navy, 
hoping he could influence them in his deſpotic meaſures; - 
in which being diſappointed he ingrafted Iriſh Catholics 
into every Corps. Smollet ſays © The Biſhops of Dur- 
«« ham, Rocheſter, and Cheſter ſtill approved of all his 
% meaſures. The Biſhop of Durham ſuſpended thirty 
*© miniſters of his Dioceſe who refuſed to read the De- 
4 claration, The Biſhop of Recheſter ſeeing the King 
& proceeding with ſuch a career in the road to ruin, 
* reſolved to conſult his own ſaſety in time, and with- 
drew, &c.“ 


p. 1116 


11 


& p. 1116 ſays, my Lord's pardon was 
in November, but I think it about the 
« twentieth of October. The pardon 
«© was dated a day or two before the 
e time that King William's exceptions 
« took place. Judge Dormer ſued it 
«© out. Old Wortley produced it in 
« Weſtminſter hall. Pemberton ſaid, 
* and ſo did the Attorney general, that 
* the Pardon was a good Pardon. 
* Eachard p. 1118. My Lord appeared 
then among the Biſhops; when the 
King put the queſtion to my Lord, 
« of he had invited over the Prince of 
* Orange, ſaid my Lord, Who I Sire, no, 
ce ſhall be the laſt man in England that 
& ſhall be guilty of that. 


It was thought Arch-biſhop San- 
“ croft proteſting ſo publicly againſt the 
Prince of Orange at this meeting. was 
e the chief obſtacle to his ſwearing to 
« King William. 7 
h E « King 


+ Smollet and other Writers fay, “ When James un- 
% derſtood that the Prince of Orange in his Manifeſto 
& had declared he was invited by a great number of 
« Lords ſpiritual and temporal, he ſummoned the Arch» 


«© biſhop of Canterbury and three or four other Prelates 
« into 


1 


* King James ſaid to the Biſhops at 
« this conference, My Lords you have 
* ruined me, and 1 have ruined you. 


* The Arch-biſhop ſigned the Aſſo- 
* ciation. I My Lord put upon in the 
_ * Houſe ot Lords to ſign the Aſſociation 
* No lays he, when it is law, I will fign 
* 2, hub not before.” 


„My Lord ſigned the Order to quiet 
te the Soldiers. | 


into his preſence, and inſiſted upon their ſigning a 
c declaration to diſprove the Prince's affertion : they 
© refuſed, and the King diſmifſed them with marks of 
« the molt violent indignation. 


No Hiſtorian gives us an account of the Arch-biſhop 
proteſting againit the Prince of Orange; on the con- 
' trary, he ſigned the invitation at Guild hall with the 
other Peers and Privy Councellors. He did not attend 
ro welcome the Prince of Orange, nor did he fit in the 
Convention. Burnet. &c. &c. f 


E This was an Aﬀociation for the defence of the 
Laws and Liberties of the Kingdom, binding the ſub- 
ſcribers to ſtand by one another, until by a free Parlia- 
ment their religion and privileges ſhould be ſecured. 
We ſec the Biſhop of Durham in the following Note, 
in full Character; he would not ſign the Aſſociation 270 
it was Lau; when it was Law, his Signature would 
have been as inſignificant as his refuſal was. ; 
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'& December 16th. The King returns 


to London, My Lord received him, 
and he kindly took my Lord by the 
hand, and ſqueezed it, with ſome de- 


light to ſee him. 


* December 23. The King finally 


leaves the Nation. 


January 29. The Queſtion : for a 
King fifty-one, and torty-nine for a 
Regent. Here it is matter of. great 
doubt to me, how my Lord behaved him- 


elf. T 
fel. February 


+ * Flying Poſt, An. 1724, contains a hard paſſage 
on my Lord, but I know not the truth.” MSS, 


© In King James's reign, three well dreſſed Gentle» 
men came to my Lord's houſe about nine at night, 
and aſked the Porter where my Lord was; the Por- 
rer anſwered in bed, and for ought he knew aſleep, 
Notwithſtanding my Lord was then actually in Bed, 
yet they vehemently affirmed, at the very door, he 
was then at the Popiſh Maſs. LIbelieve old Coventry, 
the Coachman, may give us ſome light touching my 
Lord's great caution throughout life, in refuſing to 
admit Strangers of what rank ſoever, to diſcourſe 
with him in private, and ſo always ordered two or 
three of his Servants to ſtay in the room with him, 
Strangers have often ſaid, ** My Lord I have ſom 
private affairs with you, te Which he as conſtantly 

' replied, 


I 8 } 


- * February 13th. 1688, Declaration 
© of rights, | 


To proceed with the Hiſtorian, The 
Biſhop tound it was now time to retract, 
change his countenance, and counter- 
work his former principles; and in the 
convocation that met in January 1688-9 
to conſider of filling the Throne, he was 
one of thoſe who voted on the fixth of 

February, that James the Second had 
abdicated the Kingdom.“ Notwithſtand- 


cc replied, “ Sir I have none with you, nor do I'know of 
& ought you cannot ſpeak before this company; which has 
6 often delivered him from Stratagem, and from the 
means of faſtening ought upon him,” MSS. 


It muſt be matter of great doubt to the reader, how 
this famous Prelate behaved himſelf on the occafion, 
when the Lords affented io the Vite of the Commons, 
which, expreſſed, that King James the Second having 
© endeayvonred io ſubyert the conſtitution of the King- 
% dom, by breaking the original contract between 
85 King and People, and by the advice of Jefuits and 
« other wicked perſons having violated the fundamen- 
* tal Laws and withdrawn himſelf out of the Kingdom, 
4% path abdicated the Government, and that the Throne 
« js thereby vacant.” | 


There were bat two Biſhops in this majority, London 
and Briſtol, the Arch-bjſhop of Canterbury was not in 
the Houſe. 


„Wood Ath. Ox. 5 
ing 


16 ] 


ing all this, his thorough compliance 
with the late Court's arbitrary deſigns, 
had rendered him ſo obnoxious to the 
nation that he was excepted by name out 
of the pardon granted by William and 
Mary the 23d. of May 1690. 8 The Bi- 
ſhop was ſo terrified with this public mark 
of ignominy, that he abſconded for a 
time, and actually fled beyond Sea. 
Kennet (p. 597) ſays, © that he deſpaired 
of any - favour at the revolution and 
* was once got beyond Sea in a fright ; 
* but being brought back by the impor- 
„ tunities of a domeſtic {ervant, he made 
« freſh intereſt in the new court and 
«© Parliament, and bought off the com- 
« plaints of Mr. Samuel Johnſon and 
© others, who had ſuffered by him.“ 
Biſhop Burnet (v. 1. p. 822.) likewiſe 
tells us, The poor Bilhop of Durham, 
© who had abſconded for ſome time, 
© and was waiting for a Ship to get be- 
«« yond Sea, fearing public affronts, and 
*& had offered to compound by reſigning 
% his Biſhopric was now prevailed on 


6% to 
$ Stat, William and Mary, Sec. I. Chap. X. 


+ He offered to reſign the Biſhopric to Dr, Burnet, 
| and 


TRI 
to come, and by voting for the new ſet- 


tlement, to merit atleaſt a pardon: for 
all that he had done; which, all things 


conſidered, was thought very indecent 


in him, yet not unbecoming the reſt of 


his Life and Character.“ By what 


means he effected his purpoſe, is not 
eaſy to determine; but it is certain he 
made his peace with the Court, and 
preſerved his Biſhopric: In order to 


ſecure himſelf the poſſeſſion of that 


dignity, he was forced to permit the 
Crown to diſpoſe of, or at leaſt to no- 
minate, to his Prebends of Durham 


as they ſhould become vacans. T 


The Note book ſays “ An, 1688, The 


latter end of February my Lord went 
over into Holland. his attendants Mr. 
James Montague , his Nephew, who 
was perfect maſter of the French lan- 


guage, my Lord's ſervant Harry Carter 
who was maſter of the Dutch language, 


and truſt to his generoſity for the payment of one thou- 
fand pound: a year ou! of it ; but he was of too ſcrupul- 
ous a conſcience to accept it upon any ſuch terms. 


+ Biog. Brit, p. 1521. 


« and 


LW) 


and one Mr, John Turner a facetious 


pleaſant man, a fellow of Kings Col- 
lege, Cambridge, My Lordembarked 
for Holland in a clean new veſſel, for 
five days they had a violent Storm, 


the Seamen loſt their gage, and were 


con founded in their calculations; my 


Lord on Saturday at ſix in che evening 


took the compaſs, and ſteered the vel» 


* ſel into the Brill; the wind turned fair 
but the tide contrary; on Sunday 


about one they got to Roterdam. After 
my Lord had reſreſhed hiraleif on 
ſhore, he walked round the town, viſit- 
ed the Churches and other curioſities: 
He ſtayed about three weeks. Will 
frequently mimic the geſtures of the 


Preachers with much pliealantry. 
Went to. Leyden, where he met with 


his old Tutor Mr. Hickman, who re- 
tired from Brackley at the reſtoration : 
My Lord told him of the government 
oaths, Alack alack! ſays he, are they 


come to that again, that is poor doing 


zndeed ! — Hickman was a lover of 


Aqua Cinnamomi. My Lord vilited 


Bruſſels and Antwerp, and continued 
abroad four or five months: Returned 
to England in July, the ſame year: 

4-3 M never 
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never lived more to his ſatis faction. 


Was ſuſpected to be the Earl of North- 
umberland Un homme fort ſcavant. 
My Lord has often ſaid, he would not 
have wanted the pleaſure of this voyage 
for any conſideration, 


„ During my Lord's ſtay abroad, 
King William and Queen Mary were 
crowned. My Lord had letters, kind- 
ly to invite his attendance to aſſiſt at 
that ceremony, and large promiſes of 
favour and welcome reception ; but 
he would not return at that time. Re- 
turning in July he fell into a deep 
calm, was many days at Sea, and not 
a breeze to move the veſſel. It pleaſed 
God my Lord came to London the 
day before the time limited for taking 
the oaths to government expired. 


Upon inquiry, he found the Houſe of 


Lords had adjourned three days be- 
fore the expiration of the limited time, 
which adjournment was chiefly pro- 
moted by the Biſhop of Sarum, who 
was a well wiſher to have Durham-va- 
cant: upon this, he got his country- 
man Sir Thomas Stamp, then Lord 
Mayor of London, to call a Guild, 


% and 


1.59 © 


and in Guild hall the day before the 
time limited for all perſons to qualify 
themſelves to government, did my 
Lord take thoſe public oaths. This 
was no ſooner done, than the news was 
carried to Court, which was no {mall 
mortification, particularly to Burnet, 
who had got King William's promiſe 
of the Bilhopric, if my Lord- did not 
comply with the Laws. Old Lord 
Falconberg in the King's bed chamber, 
ſaid my Lord had done wiſely or was 
a wiſe man in taking the oaths. My 
Lord's pardon was the day before the 


exception, his ſwearing was the Gay 


before the time expired; had either o 
them been wanting, or omitted, he 
would not have continued 1n the See 
of Durham; at leaſt not quietly. My 
Lord was never out of the dominions of 


the States of Holland. + 


* An, 1689. In July or Auguſt my 
Lord went down into Leiceſterſhire ; 
whilſt there, the public papers, among 
which was the Gazette, actually de- 


+ Went to Bruſſels, die. 
M2 « glared 
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„ 
clared my Lord's going to France, 
and other things very falſe and de- 
rogatory of his honour; what his 


Enemies could not do in effect, they 
did in reputation, in which they were 


* as much encouraged as poſſible. 


« King William's aft of oblivion ex- 
cepted my Lord: the effect of the act 
could not do my Lord any real pre- 


«; judice, yet was ſuch a ſlur, as opened 


C 
60 
66 
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the mouths of all my lord's enemies, to 
blacken and aſperſe him as much as 
they could. My: Lord ſpoke in the 
Houſe of Lords againſt the oblivion 
act; the ſpeech was ſo applauded that 
twenty Lords or more came to my 
Lord, and promiſed to ſpeak to the 
King to have my Lord's name eraſed; 
my Lord thanked them for their pro- 
miſed ſervices, but ſaid, he would put 
up the exception on has Tomb: tone. 
Lord Oxford or Vere ſaid my Lord 


« ſboke like an angel. Lord Maccles- 
« field ſaid my Lord's ſpeech ſaved him. 


66 
C; 


6c 


The Duke of Leeds was ſent to the 
Tower, by my Lord's going away 


from the Queſtion, and certain it 1s 


6 that Leeds was the man that got my 
| | Lord's 
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« lord's name excepted in this oblivion 
« act, © 


„ Juſt before my lord ſet out on his 
Holland voyage, among other things 
of his foreign and care, F he com- 
mitted the truſt of his Library, Manu- 
ſcripts and other valuable things to 
his Chaplain Dr. Eyres. He lodged 
them for ſafety in his Taylor's houſe; 
one Miller, but the value unknown to 
Miller, who ſoon after broke and was 
ſeized on, but unknown to Dr. Eyres. 
Soon after Dr. Eyres died, and there 
was an end of all my lord's Books, 
Sermons and other valuable papers. 
The Taylor ſaid Eyres owed him 
money, and ſo one way or other all 


was loſt. 


« My lord was a Lent preacher before 
the Court for twenty years; none met 
with more applauſe, and never had any 
one a more graceful manner and de- 


+ Where was the preat foreſight and care in this 


matter, without we preſume it prevented his paperg 
being ſeized and learched, and fo ſaved ſome fatal 
diſeoveries. a 


: | on | livery, 
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% livery. My lord frequently defired 
* his Friends to be watchful, that after 
* hrs death nothing ſtole out into the 
%% world under the name of his works 
and ſermons, 1 


„% My lord's conferences with ſome 
revolution lords, were, with Ralph 

4% afterwards Duke Montague. He 
* having a grant of Maſter of the Royal 
«© Wardrobe, and being diſpoſſeſſed of it 
6 1n part of King Charles's, and all King 
« James's reign, and tho! very buſy for 
* the Prince of Orange, was like to loſe 
it, and have no remedy from King 
« William; therefore he deſired the law 
* might judge of his caſe ; ſays the King 
« what do you tell me of Law for ?—hows 
% ever Montague with ſtrong applica- 
« tions got his point, Montague told 
« my lord, King William was carried 
« about in Arms. Second, lord Oxford 
„ Vere, who expected ſome aſſiſſ ance 
* from the Court, ſaid, The revolution 
&© he found was a rope of Sand. Third. 
* Biſhop Compton deſired the King's 
* leave to entertain poor Biſhop 


« Kenn 
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Kenn + at Fulham; he was anſwered 
at the Council table by the King, that 
he had encouraged too many of has Ene- 
mies. When Compton told my lord 
of it, ſays my lord, that was well worth 


* your Pas. 


WE 
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« My lord's commiſſions of Lieute- 
nancy and Admiralty were given to 
lord Scarbrough. 


«'My lord was excepted in King 
William's att of grace. 


« When King William was in Hol- 
land, Arch-biſhop Tillotſon had the 
Queen's leave, to introduce my lord 
to kiſs her hand, and he was graciouſly 
received, When King William came 
over, he demurred touching my lord's 
admittance, but it being near Chriſt- 
mals, and the Queen having interfered, 
my lord was permitted to kiſs hands : 


+ A man of an aſcetic courſe of life, of a very lively 


temper but too hot and ſudden. The King (Cha. II.) 
ſeemed fond of lim, and by him and Turner th Papiſts 
hoped that great progreſs might be made in gaining, or 
at leaſt deluding the Clergy. - Burnet. Paris 


« But 
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But upon my lord's defiring to know 


4 what offence he had commuted, I the 
« King turned away without making a 


C reply. 


* An. 1691. My lord courted Mrs. 
% Dorothy Forſter, but it went off to 
the public view, as if ſhe refuſed, being 
* too young. 


« St. Thomas's day 1691. Penelope 
44 Lady: Tynt, widow of Sir Hugh Tynt, 
% and daughter of Sir Phillip Trowde, 


« a known Loyaliſt, was married to my 


« lord. He had been much 1mportuned 


« by his friends to marry, but a diſap- 
ce pointment in his firſt love, much bu- 
= ſineſs, and other affairs prevented. 
*. Biſhop Croft's daughter was his firſt 
& love, her portion three thouſand 
* pounds was ſet, but ſhe died of the 
«© mealles. 


« Sir John Fenwick's Trial, my lord 


} Thoſe who are acquainted with the gracgs of 
Modeſty, will diſcover a valt diſplay thereof in this 
conduct. | 


« cloſely 


L 8945 


ce cloſely . een Tempeſt ef. 
«© old Durham ſaid, h gad orders, from, 
** King James to thank r my Lord for it, 
* and thatall other things Ws rgixen: 
Mer But how, or in What mann he had 


1 the authority „or whether it Was true 
or faſſe my Lord knew not. 9 


Queen Mary dies, my Lord attend- 
1 ed her Funeral, à true mourner for her 
„ loſs. My Lord always waited on her , 
4 his departure and arrival in Town, 
1 to receive her commands: My Lord 
did the ſame to the King and all f 
% crowned heads, as much through his * 
e breeding and common I CIVHRY un the 


" — oa ſubject. 4 85 0 : Ir 2 


$f other a of grace paſſed” 17 
e my Lord's name Wes, left out 85 the 
Feen. | | * 


5 14 4 


" Pick the Duke of Leeds got my 
* Lord's name excepted and it hood 1o 


+ James's Partizans knew very well our Prelate's 
mind Wifordared 10: bring & ſuch a meſſage, if he Was 
not ſure of lis man. | = 


8 « for 
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But upon my lord's defiring to know 
what offence he had commuted, 7 the” 
King turned away without making a 


reply. | 


An. 1691. My lord courted Mrs. 


Fe 


Dorothy Forſter, but it went off to 
the public view, as if ſhe refuſed, being 


too young. 


« St. Thomas's day 1691. Penelope 


„ Lady Tynt, widow of Sir Hugh Tynt, 


and daughter of Sir Phillip Trovde, 
a known Loyaliſt. was married to my 
lord. He had been much importuned 
by his friends to marry, but a diſap - 
pointment in his firſt love, much bu- 
ſineſs, and other affairs prevented. 
Biſhop Croft's daughter was his firſt 
love, her portion three thouſand 
pounds was ſet, but ſhe died of the 
meaſles. 


« Sir John Fenwick's Trial, my lord 


« Thoſe who are acquainted with the gracgs of 


Modeſty, will diſcover a valt diſplay thereof in this 
conduct. | f 


« cloſely 


cloſely attended; fta Tempeſt of, i 


U 89. Jy 


old = ſaid, he nad orders from, 
King James to chank r my Lord for it, 
and thatall other things were INE 
But how, or in what mann he had 


the authority , or whether it Was true 
or falſe my Lord knew not. r 


„Queen Mary dies, my Lord attend- 


edh er Funeral, a true mourner for her 
loſs. My Lord always waited on her 
at his departure and arrival in Town, 
to receive her commands: My Lord 
did the ſame to the King and all 


crowned heads, as much throngh his 
breeding and common D the 


duty ok a fubhect. 
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8 Though the Duke of Leeds cot my 


* 


Lord's name excepted and it good to 


4 Jinn s Partizans knew very well our Prelate's 


mind Wo dared to-bring ſuch a meſſage, if he was 
not ſure of lis man. a 
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has for feveral cars, nothing ever appear- 
ed againſt him. pron Sk * 3 


My Lord out of his private charity, 
and from his ſole pleaſure, gave Julian 
« Johnſon three hundred or five hun- 
* dred pounds. 7 


n An. 1697, November go. Lord 
* Thomas Crewe dies. The Barony 
*« deſcended to my Lord. Beſides the 
« Honor he was heir to all his father's 
« Eſtate, tho' much impaired by his fif- 
« ter in Laws practices, who was after- 
« wards married to Lord Torrington ; 
* three thouſand pounds per annum was 
actually lopped off. He was likewiſe 
*« heir to Stene, the place of his birth 
% and preſent reſidence, where his an- 
* ceſtors were buried, and where he him- 
s ſelf will lie. T Tho! he was the fixth 

Wh * 1 


+ His private charity and ſole pleaſure were graces 
to his oblation. | 


t This expreffion gives credit to the facts ſtated in 
this Note book, as it proves ſeveral of the notes 
were made during the Prelate's life. 


Mr. Hutchinſon ſpeaking of this event, ſays ““ By 


« the 


158 Þ 


< in ſucceſſion from it, yet he poſſeſſed 
tit longer than any of his family, exeept 
« his Grandfather. : 
An. 1697. My Lord ſummoned to 
« Parliament by two writs, one as Lord; 
Crewe, the other as Biſhop of Durham. 
* Old Lord Bradford aſked my Lord 
* his age at that time, who was ſixty- 
« four; oh ſays Bradford, that I was 
«+ but as young as you. Bradford was 
© then older yg 5 before he died, his fon 
© was fixty-ſeven, ſo long was he of 
coming to his Honors. . 
My Lord the firſt that united the 
« dignities of ſpiritual and temporal 
« Lord. He appeared and voted in 
« either capacity as he pleaſed, and 
% made Proxies accordingly. When 
„ quadruple alliances came in faſhion, 
« my Lord's was Durham, Auckland, 
« Newbold and Stene, four houſes he 


„the death of his two elder Brothers in 691 be be- 
came Baron Crewe of Stene; and about the twenty- 
« firſt of December in the ſame year, he married, 
but left no iſſue. During the reſt of King William's 
% reign he remained quiet and nnmoleſted tho“ not 
«« much conſidered. In 1710 he was one of the Lords 
«« that oppoſed the proſecution then carried on againſt 
% Dr. Sacheverell, declared him not guilty, and pro- 
« teſted againſt ſeyeral ſteps taken in that affair. 


N 2 | "0 viſited 


L208: 1 


& viſited every year, and Cenlahtly ir in 
«his Dioceſe, till his laſt licknels in 
London, An. 1715 56. b | 


ms An. 1699, Ach 9. JOE 
er 92, dies at Stene. 5 1 


% An., Ani an 29. My Lord 
married at Durham, to Mrs. Dorothy 
&, Forſter, daughter of Sir William 
« Forſter of Baabrou gh: Caſt le in N orth- 
66 umberland; : 


1 An: 1701. March 8. King Williem 
« dies. My Lord was then at Durham. 
A relation of my Lyrd's was deplor- 
© ing King William's ſhort Teign—ſays 
 <:my Lofd « good truly 1 thought a 
I long one.” "ALT 


— 


« My Lord proclaims Queen Anne. 


. + There Reader-is a Coup de grace. In juſtice to 
the Character of, this illuſtrious Prejate, review the' 
leading ſtrokes of James the Second's reign, recollect 
the principles on which he moved, the meaſures he 
pur ſued, and the Council he pofleſſed; then proceed 
tothe lenience of William, and in judgment ſay, what 
ſuch a ſpeech from ſuch a man, merited. 


66 My 


66 


13 


« My Lord ſupported the Queen's 


right hand at the Coronation: Bady 


Crewe alſo walked as a Peereſs. The 

ueen expreſſed a particular regard 
for Lady Crewe and ſaid ſhe had an 
honeſt face. My Lord put up his 


claim for the Licutenancy . but was 
{ refuſed. 1 * 


An. 1704. My lord appointed a Lent 
preacher. Queen Anne wrote his 
name with her own hand, and ſtruck 
out Litchfield. My lord deſired to be 
excuſed, but ſhe perſiſted in it. The 
Earl of Kent, my lord's Nephew was 
then Lord Chamberlain. Lord Hali- 
fax and others ſaid his Sermon did 
my lord more credit than any one he 
ever heard. Lord Bradford and others 


ſaid more. The Queen thanked my 
ä LON pag 


«« My lord's preferments always ge- 
nerous. He refuſed great applications, 
and having but few things in his 
gift, T was reſolved to be his own 

* maſter. 


2 Notoriouſy ſalſe If he compounded, by yeild- 
| | | — 
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« maſter, He diſobliged ſeveral great 
men by ſo doing. Arch-biſhop Sharp, 
c the Dean of York, Earls Nottingham 
and Guernſey begged Sedgefield for 
* Dr. Finch, but my lord ſaid he hoped 
* they would not be difobliged at his 
« refuſal, My lord's Clergy were great 
« benefactors in the BDiocele; their 
*« houſes and churches were all repaired, 
„% and many or moit of them beautified 
„and adorned. My lord was a con- 
« ſtant viſiter of his Dioceſe for forty 
years, his viſitations regular, and con- 
« ſultations annual. He was a great pro- 
« moter of Church Muſic, and brought 
* up many in that way, He ſent the 
* Queen a boy out of Durham Cathe- 
« dral. He was a benefactor to his two 
“ Chapels with Organs. Was a conſtant 
« builder and was always employed in 
« ſome uſeſul work or other about his 
*« Caſtle of Durham and Auckland, 


2 My lord Ready, and gave conſtant 


ing to the Crown the nomination to his Prebends, many 
| his beſt gifts were locked up ; if th. fact was ſo per- 
haps Sedgeficld, Houghton le Spriog. Haughton, Stan- 
hope, Waſhington and ſome others were under the 

ſame predicament. 
* attendance 


95 3 
— attendance at Dr. e Trial. + 


« When he went into his Dioceſe 
« that Summer, all the gentry and cler- 
„ gy met him, and ſpeeches were made 
« with the thanks of the County for his 
& cood ſervices to the Church. Sir H. 
6 Bellaſiſe ſaid there were at leaſt five 
ce thouſand horſe in the Cavalcade. | 


1 Ag 1742. My lord bee ls 
68 Lieutenancy, and accordingly fworn ' 
c in at we Council Table. When he 


+ The Articles of impeachment. on which he ; was ' 
tied were 

1. That he had caſt black and odious colours upon 
his late Majeſty and the Revolution. 

I. That he ſuggeſts and maintains the e 
de unreaſonable, and the allowance of i it to be unwar- 
rantable. 


HI. That the Church of England is in a PX? * hy 
of peril and adverſity under her Majeſty's adminiſtration. 


IV. That her Majeſty's adminiſtration both in ec- 
eleſiaſtical and civil Waits tends to the deſtruction of 
the e Connie 


Tue Biſhops of Cheſter, Bath and Wells, Rocheſter, 
Durham, London, and rhe Arch-biſhop of YO = ; 
clared him not guilty. 


65 kiſſed 


* kiſſed the Queen's hand he told her, 
« as a Biſhop he prayed for her and as 
*« her Lieutenant he would fight for her. 
« My lord of Oxford kept the Biſhop 
back twelve months after this office 
as promiſed him, 
An. 17139. The Duke of Leeds 
* and. my: lord met at St. James's houſe 
« upon the back ſtairs, the Duke was 
„ing up, and the Biſnop who had 
**, ep with the Queen was going down; 
« ſays.heeds, © how does YOUT « 7 raſhup 77 
« do? I have known you a long time. 
&« Yes, ſays my lord, you have remember- 


$284 me eder nc 1679. Te; 5 21 12 ex +: 


7 
* * * 


e RIES. | 
„ An, 1714. | Lord Wharton met my 
lord, in the, Lords Houſe, and Whar- 
« ton a little before was turned out of 
*:Jretand as Lord Lieutenant; ſays he 
« to my lord, © How does your emtinency © 
« '7 hank you my Lord, replies the Biſhop,. 
« how does your excellency do? Lord 
% Oxford ſent to my lord, to beg his at- 
« tendance in the houſe, ſays my lord, 
e tell im from me 1 know the Court as 
ce well as he, and longer, and that he does 
bid nt 


66 
cc 
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1 
not uſe me like a Gentleman. 


& An. 1715. Old Biſhop Sarum met 


my Lord, and my Lord offered his 
right hand to him, ſays Burnet to my 


Lord, I won't give you my Tight hand, 
then ſays my Lord, give me your left, 
which was complted with; well now, 
ſays my Lord, remember we are left: 


handed friends, 


My Lord attended Lord Oxford's 
impeachment, and fat up for him all 
night, even to the hazard of his life. 


* An. 1719. Auguſt. Queen Anne 
dies. My Lord proclaimed King 
George at Durham. 8 


“ October 20. King George Crown- 
ed, my Lord was his right hand ſup- 
porter. Greatly hazarded his health 
by the undertaking. | 


«© October 21. My Lord went to 
ſee the King. The King ſaid my 
Lord was leſs tired then he was. My 
Lord told his Majelty it was the third 


coronation 
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coronation at which he was ſupporter, 


viz. King George, Queen Anne, and 


King James; ſays the King in anſwer, 


Oh King James. The Prince aſked 
him where he was at King William's 
Coronation, my Lord aa Av Sire 1 
was hen in the Loro Countries. 


* My Lord turned out of his Lieu- 
tenancy. | 


% My Lord attended the Princeſs, ſhe 
admired my Lord's cane, he told her, 
with that, when he was Lord Lieute- 
nant, he gave the word of command. 
The Princeſs took notice of my Lord's 
neatneſs, and particularly his cap, ſhe 
ſaid , 2t was in her power ſhe would. 
remove him to a better cap. Lord 
Wharton was preſent, ſays he, Madam, 
my Lord Crewe is four/core, upon 


* which the Biſhop replied and ſaid, Ma- 


dam I am more than four/core, and Lord 
Wharton remembers me the greateſt part 
of the time. All the Company laughed. 
My Lord aſked Lord Wharton why 
he told the Princeſs his age; why ? 
lays he, you gave me a rub for it. 
When Wharton was named to be cre- 

| + ated 
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ö 
ated a Duke, ſays my lord to him, 
What muſt I call you, your Excellency 
or your Grace, or what © Oh my; Lord, 
lays he, no, no, grace in the heart, 
grace in the heart. Wharton died 
within a fortnight after. 4 


«© The Duke of Argyle, when my lord 


. was with the Prince, begged to be 
made Biſhop of Durham, when my 


lord died; ſays my lord to him, {hope 
when you are Biſhop of Durham, you 
will bring Biſhops into Scotland. The 
Courtiers ſmiled. DS 


« Arch-biſhop Sharp ſaid my lord 


had a talent for writing. - 


% Biſhop Burnet begged Durham of 
King William and obtained the King's 
promiſe, My lord often faid, he had 
rf poſſible the prayers of his Clergy dou- 
hled upon him, to preſerve hum, to keep 
out ſuch a Creature. In a certain Bill 
of divorce before the Houſe Burnet 
Legged my lord pardon and my lord 
ſaid, he had his ſutigſuction. It was 
believed the Houſe would have com- 

- us” © pelled 


— 
ec 
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pelled him; if he had not begged my 


lord's excule. 


% My lord went to ſee the King, but 
was denied admittance; ſays my lord 
to the perſons in waiting, Tell the King 
T only came to ſee him, for 1 have no- 
thing to aſk. In a day or two the King 
gave orders, that when ever that good 
man + came to ſee him he ſhould be 
immediately admitted, and a meſſenger 
was ſent to inform my lord there- 
with. J ; . 


„ Biſhop Sarum dies. My lord told 
the King he had burried his expected 
Succeſſor, for Sarum had been gaping 
for his See above thirty years; the 
King ſaid Durham was a good arr, and 
laughed heartily : he added, he hoped 


+ We do not find that the King gave him that name 


till he had declared he wanted nothing. 


1 The ſeveral —_ of the Prelate, are puerile, 


but we could not make {6 large a break in the Note 
Book as to omit then, 


66 * 


4 202 4 


ce it would be many years before he named 
& rs Succeſſor. T - 
« An 


There isan inveterate rancour runs throughout the 
Note book, againſt Biſhop Burnet. By way of con- 
traſt to the character of Lord Crewe we might juſlly 
oppoſe that of Burnet, and we cannot avoid giving 2 
ſhort ſketch of that Prelate, that the Reader may have 
a recent means of viewing the reaſons why Lord Crewe 
was ſo bitter againſt him. | 


4. 


Dr. Gilbert Bornel received the rudiments of his 
education from his Father, and finiſhed it at the college 
of Aberdeen, after Which, having viſited the Englith 
Univerſities, he made a Tour to Holland, the Nether» 
Iinds and France. Artwenty-two years of age was or- 
dained Pricit by the Biſhop of Edinburgh, and was pre- 
ſeated to the living of Saltoun. In 1669 four years after 
lis ordination was made profeſſor of Divinity at Glaſgow, 
and gained no good will from the contending parties in 
religious controverſy by his moderation. He was now 
courted to accept a Sich Biſhopric, which he refuſed ; 
he engaged in ſeveral publications which gained him 
much credit; and, 1762, again reſiſted much ſolicitation 
and refuſed a Biſhopric. 1673 at the expreſs nomina- 
tion of the King, after hearing him preach, he was 
| ſworn one of his Majeſty's chaplains in ordinary, and 
came into high favour with the King and Duke of 
York. Duke Lauderdale, now having taken a diſlike 
to him, he was obliged to quit his retirement at Glaſ- 
gow, and appear at Court in juſtification of himſelf, 
but he found the King's antipathy implacable, and Lau- 
derdale's accuſations not ro be eradicated from the 
King's breaſt, though he conceived he had convinced 
him of his rectitude; he declined his profeſſorſhip, an 
jettled in London, when he refgſed the living of St. 


Giles, 
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& An. 1715. Lady Crewe dies. An. 
© 1715-0, My lord falls ſick in London. 
| 23 | "e An. 


Giles's, Cripplegate. 1675 was made preacher at the 
Rolls Chapel and ſoon after was choſen Lecturer at 
Sr. Clements, and became a very popular preacher. 
Among the ſeveral works which he publiſhed about this 
time was his Hiſtory of the Reformation „“ which he 
« executed with great ſucceſs and univerſal ap- 
6c plauſe,”” ( Biog. Brie.) When the popiſh plot en- 
gaged the national attention Dr. Burnet was often ſenr 
for by King Charles, and conſulted withour relerve ; 
and about the ſame time he refuſed the vacant Biſhopric 
of Chicheſter, which was odere to him, provided be 
word come intirely into the King's intereſt, ( His Life, 
&c. p. 685,) He reprehended the King by Lerter 
with great truth and bull jets, for the errors of his life; 
and ſhewed fuch cand:ur. and moderation in his public 
conduct during thoſe times of ana: chy and conf flon. as 
rendered him at ence r: vercd and feared. (i. of his 
own times.) In 1682 the Dector few cdu ſteady at- 
zachment to his ſriends. He proceeded in {everal learn. 
ed works, during the time of thoſe commotions, which 
Jucceeded ; and in 1683 went over to Paris. The 
year following he experienced the wrath of the Court, 
and was diſcharged from ihe Roll: Chae! and St, Cle- 
ments. Upon the acccflion of King James, he went to 
Paris, and afterwards made a long tour, when being 
invited to the Hague, he took a great ſhare in the 
Councils of the Prince and Princeſs of Orange: Here 
he ſuffered ſome perſecution, through the Letters the 
King of England wrote againſt him, and was forbid the 
Court; yet he was ſtill privately traſted and employed: 
A proſecuticn ſor high Treaſan was commenced againſt 
him in Great Britain, he was demanded of the States, 
but reſuſed to be delivered up; after which deſigns 
were projected for {cizing his perſon or putting * 2 

bs Acath. 


1 
„An. 1716. My lord came to Stene: 
& HEVET able tO travel more. An. 171 5 
% Auguſt 12. My lord went to Lindefn 
« College, which proved to be the very 
day on which he was choſen Rector 


U 


death. ©« He had a very important ſhare in the whole 
© conduct of the Revolution, in 1688 ; the project of 
« which he gave early notice of to the Court of Hano- 
ce yer, intimating that the ſucceſs of this'eriterprize 
© mult naturally end in an entail; of the; britiſh: crown 
e upon that illuſtrious Houſe,” (Biog. Brit. | His life, 
« e. 5. 757.) „ Beſides giving to the world ſeveral 
« diſtinguiſhed publications on the ſubject, he came 
« over to England with the Prince of Orange, at the 
c« greateſt peri] of his life. At Exeter he drew up the 
cc form of the Aﬀociation. © During theſe tranſactions 
Dr. Crewe Biſhop of Durham, who had rendered him- 
* ſelf obnoxious by the part he bad acted in the high 
«© commiſſion court, propoſed to the Prince of Orange 
ce to reſign his Biſhoprie in favour of Dr. Burnet, on 
condition of an allowance of one thouſand pounds 
e per annum out of the reyenue ; but the Doctor re- 
ce tuſed to accept it oy thote terms.” ( Biog. Brit. 
Life, &c. p 696) Soon after the revolution Dr. Bur- 
pet was made 8p of Siliſbury, and his public charac» 
ter in ail State matters was thereafter ſtrictly uniforf 
and highly pratic-worthy, thy? his publication which 
gave offence o ſeveral} members of both Houſes, has 
been by many ohje&Red to, from the poſition he inſiſted 
upon, that Wilianm and Mary came in by right of Con- 
queſt. He project -d rhe scheme for augmentation of 
poor lieings: and his feveral writings after maturity of 
Life, remain illuſtrious moanments of the goodneſs of 
His heart and the vrearnets of his judgment. Such 
was ** the left-hand-d friend of Lord Crewe,” 
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An. 1668, My lord had a kind re: 


« ception, and made benefactions to that 
College, Chriſt Church, All Saints, the 
« public Library, Queens College, and 
& Worceſter. Whilſt he was in Oxford, 
« anorder from the High Court of Chan- 
& cery was ſent to him for one thouſand 
ec three hundred pounds cofts of ſuit, 
« but no Attorney there could be pre- 
cc vailed on to ſerve it. Theſe coſts 
« aroſe in a Cauſe, between my lord and 
Sir Harry Liddell ; the caſe was, Sir 
« Harry held a Leaſe of Coal - mines from 
* my lord, paying forty pounds yearly; 
« Sir Harry claimed the Coal and Soil 
* under a grant of three, four, or five 


a. 


c hundred years ſtanding, which was 


* never let up till of late years; but af. 
ce ter great difficulties he got the Soil 
and my lord the Mines. Certain it is 
« my lord had hard uſage in the pro- 
* ceedings ; he thought it his duty to do 
* the utmoſt, but many flips were taken 
tt advantage of during my ſord's ſickneſs. 
c A conſiderable Leaſe fell, as it were 
« providentially, very near the time the 
« colts were to be paid. My lord was 
* an extraordinary Maſter, and one of 


the beſt of Landlords: His Dioceſe 
%% had 


1 


nad great reaſon to acknowledge that 
« truth, as few of his demeſnes or leaſes 
e were raiſed during that time. 


Dr. Dolben had importuned my 
« Lord for a Prebend, but was refuſed, - 
« being Chaplain to the late Queen, and 
« not of the Doctors Degree. He had 
« qualified himſelf in the latter, and be- 
ing turned out at Court, and impor- 
„ tuning my Lord again, to exerciſe my 
* Lord's goodneſs to his Enemies, were 
e the only reaſons for his preferments. T 
God has often in the courſe of my 
6% Lord's life, given him opportunities to 
« exerciſe his goodneſs towards his 
« Enemies, which he often practiced on 
ce the merciful fide, Dr. Morton and 
“ Dolben were inſtances. 


* An. 1719. Brackley Hoſpital, Hin- 
* ton Hoſpital, Durham and Auckland 
« Hoſpitals, all augmented handſomely. 
„ Weſtminſter Dormitory one hundred 
pounds. A free School erected at 
« Newbold, another at Bambrough. 


+ Was not the nomination to the Prebends yeilded 
to the Crown, „ 


F Clergymens 
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« Clergymens Widows for the Hundred 
* of Sparkenhoe a bounty of ten pounds 
« a year. This kind of Charity new, 
« and worthy imitation. ES 


„ The Rector of Lincoln dies: the 
* Fellows offered the nomination to my 
« Lord; he recommended Dr. Lupton: 
« Morley was choſen, My Lord prin- 
s cipally regarded and preferred men 
* from that Society. He intended lar- 
ger bounties, but heaven ſeemed to 
& direct it otherwiſe, - that his donations 
% ſhould not be ingroſſed. My Lord's 
« Chamber rent always given to them 
* for books. An. 1720. My Lord ſets. 
* up his own monument. 


- 


« My Lord's ſprightly genius in his 


« youth, always carried him before 


„ others of his years: His ſtudy in the 
„ Univerſity ſoon brought him into all 
* College duties and offices. His court 
* behaviour was ſuch as was the ſurpriſe 
e and admiration of all, and ſoon intro- 
* duced him with his extraordinary dili- 
«« gence into the favour of the King and 
« his royal Brother. As my Lord was 
“ in himſelf agreeable and comely, = 
8 1s 
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e his duty and behaviour was ſo accept- 
« able to his Majeſty, that he kept him 
« conſtantly near his royal perſon. Their 
« affections ſeemed mutual, for he was 
not only admitted to public Councils, 
« but in many hrivate conſultations and 
& Tecc//es. For ſome time none was re- 


„ garded there but my Lord. His family 


* honourable before, was more ennobled 
in him, if poſſible. . As his ſtronger 
«« years were active for the public, fo 
«* his later time was well ſpent in pious 
% and charitable benefactions. His 
«© Riches, Honours, Park Houſes, and 
„ all worldly advantages, as they were 
« derived from his Friends, ſo did he no 
& leſs eſteem their names, and conſtantly . 
% and gratefully remembered them, with 
an affectionate veneration. Many 
« were the Families he raiſed, and greatly 


< God preſerved him.” T 


Mr. Hutchinſon's Work ſupplies the 
reſt, who ſays Many men have been 
canonized for much inferior works of 
beneficence, than thoſe of this Prelate ; 
his miſtaken principles 1n the affairs of 


+ End of the Note Book. 
P2 Government, 
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Government, tho' they ſtain his memory 
under the pens of political writers, are 
all obliterated from the benevolent mind, 
by his Charity and extenſive acts of mu- 


nificence. F Some ſhort time before his 
death, 


+ The Hiſtorian has thovght fit to throw out, this 
piece of adulation, to gratify the living, more than do 
Juſtice to the dead; he has had his eye on ſome of 
Lord Crewe's relatives, from whoſe ſpleen he wiſhed 
to remove hiniſelf; for it has always been held, that 
Teſtamentory donations, have too much the complexion 
of atonements and expiation, and the works of an af- 
frighted conſcience, to deſerve ſuch praiſes, When we 
recollect the Biſhop's attachments to a certain Religious 
body, we cannot wonder that ſuperſtition had a ſhare 
of his mind. | 


We ſhall give in compariſon, the character of Biſhop 
Burnet, from the notes of the Biog. Brit. p. 1043. 
His time was employed in one regular and uniform 
manner. He was a very early riſer, ſeldom in bed later 
than five or fix o'clock in the morning. Private medi- 
tation took up the firſt two hours, and the laſt half hour 
of the day. His firſt and laſt appearance to his family 
was at the morning and evening prayers, Which he al- 
ways read himſelf, tho* his chaplains were preſent. 
He took the opportunity of the Tea table to inſtru 
his children in religion, and giving them his own com- 
ment upon ſume portion of ſcripture. . He ſeldom ſpent 
leſs than ſix, often eight hours a day in his ftudy, He 
kept an open Table, at which there was plenty without 
luxury : lis equipage was decent and plain ; and all his 
eXpences generous but not profuſe, - He was a moſt 
affectionate huſband, and his love to his children ex- 
prefled itſelf, not fo much in hoarding vp wu for 

5 em, 
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death, viz. 24th. June 1720 he made his 
laſt will and Teſtament, whereby, after 


providing for his funeral, and giving ſe- 


veral Legacies to his friends, he deviſed 
unto the honourable John Monta- 


gue D. D. and then Rector of Lincoln 


College, Oxford. The Rev. William 


Lupton D. D. and Prebendary of Dur- 


ham, 


them, as in giving them the beſt education. After his 
{ons had perſected themſelves in the learned languages 
under private tutors, he ſent them to the Univerſity, 
and afterwards abroad, to finith their ſtudies at Leyden. 
In his friendſhips he was warm, openhearted and con- 


ftant ; and though his ſtation and principles raiſed him 


any Enemies, he always endeavoured by the kindeſt 
good offices, to repay all their injuries, and overcome 
them by returning good for evil. He was a kind and 
bountiful maſter to his ſervants, and obliging to all in em- 
ploy ment under him. His charities were a principal 
article of his expence. He gave one hundred pounds 
at a time for the augmentation ef ſmall livings : he be- 
ſtowed conſtant penſions on poor Clergymen and their 
Wicows, on ſtudents for their education at the Univer- 
ſities, and on induſti iuus but unfortunate families: He 
contributed frequent ſurns towards the repairs or build- 
ing of Churches and parſonage houles, to all public col- 


lections, to the ſupport of charity ſchools (one of which _ 


tor fifty children at Saliſbury was wholly maintained by 
him) and to the putting out apprentices to trades. 
Nor were his alms confined to one nation, ſect or party, 
but want and merit in the obje&t, were the only mea- 
ſures of his liberalicy. He looked upon himſelf with 


regard to his Epiſcopal revenue, as a mere Truſtee for 


the Church, bound to expend the whole in a decent 
| | | maintenance 


— 
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ham, and to the Rev. Thomas Eden 
L. L. D. and alſo Prebendary of Dur- 
ham their Heirs and Aſſigns his ſeveral 
manors of Bamborough and Blanchland, 
and the advowſons, donations, and right 
of patronage and preſentation to the 
Churches of Bamborough and Shotley, 
and all other his manors, advowſons, 
meſſuages, cottages, mills, mines, quar- 


maintenance of his ſtation, and in acts of hoſpitality 
and charity ; and he had ſo faithfully balanced this ac- 
count, that, at his death, no more of the income of his 
Biſhopric remained to his family than was barely ſuffi- 
cient to pay his debts, 


The Marquis of Halifax drew vp his CharaQer, 
which concludes thns. © He makes many Enemies by 
«« fetting an illnatured example of living, which they 
6 are not inclined to follow. His indifference for 
& preferment, his contempt not only of ſplendour but 
& of all unneceſſary plenty; his degrading himſelf into 
£ the loweſt and moſt painful duties of his calling are 
4e {ach unprelatical qualities, that let him be ever fo 
% orthodox in other thin;s, in theſe he muſt be a diſ- 
& fenter. Virtues of ſuch a ſtamp are ſo many hereſies 
« in the opinion of thoſe divines, who have ſoftned 
« the primitive injunctious fo as to make them fvuir 
e better with the preſent frailty of mankind. Na 
& wonder then, if they are angry, lince it is in their 
% own defence ; or that from a principle of ſelf pre- 
4 ſervation, tkey ſhould endeavour to ſuppreſs a man, 
CE 3 parts are a ſhame and whoſe life is a ſcandal 
© to them. | 


ries, 


E 

ries, meadows, paſtures, cloſes, woods, 
underwoods, filhings, ' fiſheries, tithes, 
reftories, rents, ſervices, lands, tenements 
and hereditaments whatſoever with, their 
rights, members, royalties, priviteses 
and appurtenances ſituate being or re- 
newing within the town- fields, liberties, 
een precincts or territories of Bam- 
orough, Blanchland, Thornton, Sun: 
derland, Shorfton, Heatham, Bradnell, 
Berwick, Burton, Newham, Bradford, 
Fryars, Lucker, Warringford, Monſin, 
Warrington, Tuggle, Budle, Shildon, 
Haddery-burn, Shotley, Weſt-haugh-, 
head, Eaſt-haughhead, Eaſt-haughtoot, 
Thornton, Edmonſnill, Houndſdonworth 
Holy Ifland and Norham in the Coun- 


8 


ties of Northumberland and Durham, 


which he had then lately purchaſed and' 
were of the yearly value of one thouſand 
three hundred and twelve pounds thir- 
teen ſhillings or thereabouts, upon the 
truſts therein and bereinafter declared. 


To each of his I'ruftees he gave a dozen 


of ſilver trencher plates. To the poor 


of the City of Durham and the ſuburbs 


thereof two hundred pounds. To the 
poor of Biſhop-auckland one hundred 
pounds. To Mr, Richard Stonhewer, 


Mr, 


t 
| 
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Mr. Ralph Trotter, Mr. Francis Pew- 
terer, and every one of his domellic ſer- 
vants a year's wages over and above. 
what was then due to them. To his 
Coachman's wiſe ten pounds. To Mr. 
John Wallis and Mr. Richard Gray, 
clerks, eighty pounds each. To his 
Nephew the Dean of Durham for mourn- 
ing one hundred pounds. To his ſervant. 
Thomas Batey one hundred pounds. 
He alſo gave to his Nephew the 3 
able James Montague the Elder Eſq. 
(who. was with him beyond Sea at the 
Revolution) one hundred. pounds. To 
build a School houſe at Newbold Ver- 
non thirty pounds. To his Coachman 
John Coventry the ſum of ten pounds a 
year, to ſurvive to his wife and Thomas 
their ſon. And then declares that the 
manors, &c. in the Counties of North-, 
umberland and Durham before. deviſed 
to Truſtees are upon truſt and confi- 
dence, that they ſhall nominate and pre- 
ſent to the Churches of Bamborough 
and Shotley ; and out of the rents of the 
ſaid manors, &c. to pay twenty pounds 
to each of the twelve Exhibitioners that 
he had already named and appointed, 
and to ſuch: as ſhould be elected n 

is 


B 


his deceaſe in Lincoln College, Oxford, 
who ſhould be under graduate common- 
ers thereof and natives of the dioceſe of 
Durham; and for want of ſuch ot North- 
allerton ſhire, Howden in the County of 
York, or of Leiceſterſhire, and particu- 
larly of the pariſh of Newbold Vernon, 
or of the dioceſe of Oxford whereof he 
was formerly Biſhop, or of the County 
of Northampton in which he was born ; 
to be elected and choſen by the Rector 
and Fellows of Lincoln College, and to 
enjoy the ſaid exhibitions for eight years 
if they ſo long continue reſident in the 
Colleges, 7 no longer, unleſs they 
have | Bs from the Rector of the Col- 
lege to be abſent, which he deſires he 
will not grant but upon reaſonable cauſe; 
and directs that as often as any vacancy 
happens, other exhibitioners to be elect- 
ed in their room within three months. 
Out of the ſaid rents the Truſtees are 
likewiſe to pay to the Miniſter of the 
Pariſh Church of Bamborough and his 
Succeſſors thirty pounds yearly, and ten 
pounds a piece in augmentation of twelve 
poor Rettories, Vicarages, Small livings, 
or Curacies in the dioceſe of Durham. 
To the Miniſters, Lecturers, or Curates 
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of the Pariſhes of all Saints and Saint 
Michaels in Oxford, Troyford in the 
County of Bucks, and Comb in the 
County of Oxford belonging to Lincoln 
College ten pounds each yearly for cate- 
chiſing Youth within thoſe Pariſhes. 
To the eight poor Scholars of Trap and 
Marſhall in Lincoln College ſo much 
as will make up the Scholarſhips to the 
yearly ſum of ten pounds a piece. To 
the bible Clerk of that College as much 
as will increaſe his Salary to ten pounds 
a year. To the Rector of the College 
twenty pounds, and to the Fellows ten 
pounds each yearly. All which bene- 
factions he gave as having had his edu- 
cation at that College and whereof he 
was firſt Fellow and afterwards Rector. 
To the alms people at Durham and 
Biſhop-auckland, and others therein 
named, an augmentation of forty ſhillings 
a year each. To the Schoolmaſter at 
North Vernon twenty pounds a year. 
To the Truſtees of the Hundred of 
Sparkenhoe in the County of Leiceſter 
for the relief of the widows, orphans and 
children of poor Clergymen deceaſed, 
within the ſaid Hundred, ten pounds 
yearly. To the Miniſter and Church- 

wardens 
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the County . of Northampton, and their 


Succeſſors fix pounds a year towards 


the maintenance of a Charity School. 
And after ſtating that the Right Honour- 
able Lady Stawell had a rent charge of 
three hundred and fifty pounds per an- 
num iſſueing out of his Eſtates in the 
Counties of Northumberland and Dur— 
ham, he ordered that the ſurplus and 
reſidue of the rents ſhould, during Lady 
Stawell's life, be applied by his ſaid 
Truſtees and deviſed the ſame to ſuch 
charitable uſes as he {ſhould appoint by 
any writing or codicil under hand and 
Seal, to be atteſted as therein mentioned, 
and for want thereof to ſuch charitable 
uſes as his ſaid Truſtees ſhould appoint 
ſubject to the proviſo therein contained: 
And after Lady Stawell's Death, he or- 
dered all the ſurplus rents to be applied 
by his Truſtees, viz. two hundred pounds 
a year to the Chancellor or Maſter and 
Scholars of Oxtord, to be by them ap- 
plied to fuch public uſes in that Uni- 


verſity as he ſhould order or direct, 
and in default of ſuch direction, as 


the Chancellor, &c. ſhould appoint. 
One hundred pounds a year to the 
22 Mayor 


"JS 


wardens of the Pariſh of Daventry in 
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Mayor and. Aldermen of the City of 
Durham to ſach charitable uſes of the 
City and Suburbs as he ſhould direct, 
and in default thereof, to the putting 
out fuch and ſo many poor children of 
the City and Suburbs Apprentices to 
ſuch trades as the Mayor and Alder- 
men ſhould appoint. Twenty pounds 
to a Schoolmaſter to teach gratis 
thirty boys of the pariſh of Biſhop- 
auckland to read and write, and who 
ſhould be taught for ſo long a time 
and no longer than the Miniſter, 
Church-wardens and Veſtry of the pa- 
Tiſh and their Succeſſors ſhould di- 
rect and appoint, and thirty pounds 
annually to cloath the aforeſaid thirty 
boys: The Truftees to elect the Ma- 
ſter. And the reſidue of the rents he 
did will and direct, ſhould for ever 
after be applied and diſpoſed by his 
{aid Truſtees to ſuch charitable uſes 
as he ſhould appoint, and for want 
of ſuch appointment, to ſich charita- 
ble uſes as bis ſaid Truſtees ſhould 
zppoint. And by a Proviſo the Tef- 
1ator directed that no part of ſuch 
ſurplus rents ſhould be given by his 
4ruſtees for the increaſe or augmen- 

tation 
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tation of any of the gifts, charities, or 
benefactions by him given to the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, Lincoln College, or 
the City of Durham. He gave to the 
Chancellor, Maſter and Scholars of 
Oxford the Pictures of Charles the 
Second and Catharine his Conſort, 
and of James the Second and Mary 
his conſort, all drawn by Riley. And 
that the ſaid Manors, &c. in the coun- 
ties of Northumberland and Durham, 
might be for ever thereafter conveyed 
and aſſured to the uſes and under 
the truſts appointed as aforeſaid, his 
will was, that when any one or two 
at the moſt of the Truſtees ſhould 
die, then the Survivors ſhould within 
three months ele& one or more cler- 
gymen and no other perſons to be 
Truſtee. or Truſtees, ſo as never to 
exceed five in number, which new 
Truſtees ſhould have the ſame powers 
as thoſe appointed by the will ; and 
within three months after ſuch elec- 
tion, the ſurviving Truſtees ſhould 
grant and convey all the ſaid Ma- 
nors, &c. to the uſe of the ſurviving 
Truſtees and to ſuch perſons ſo to 
be choſen Truſtees and to their _—_ 
an 
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and Aſſigns, to the uſes appointed, &c. 
The Rector of Lincoln College for 
ever to be one. He gave all his 
Books for ſuch uſes as he ſhould ap- 
Point, and for want of ſuch appoint- 
ment, as his Truſtees ſhould think fit; 
and after directing the Truſtees charges 
to be paid, he makes them refiduary 
Legatees and Executors in truſt, - to 
apply his undiſpoſed Effects to ſuch 
charitable uſes as they ſhould think 
proper. By a Codicil to the above 
Will, dated September 17th. 1721, 
ter alia, he gave to Mr. Edward 
Wortley, late Ambaſſador to. Conſtan- 
tinople, his Silver ciſtern ; to Mr. James 
Montague his Gilt Tankard; to Mr. 
Ralph Trotter the Picture of Dorothy 
Lady Crewe; to Dr. William Lupton 
his Picture drawn by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, in his Barons robes; to the 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of 
Oxtord a dozen of filver plates tor 
the uſe of the Corporation, a ſilver 
plate for the Altar of North Vernon, 
and thirty pounds towards the Altar- 
piece; to his Secratary Mr. Richard 
Grey his Palatine and Epiſcopal Silver 
Seals, and his Seal Manual.“ 5 

| | . 
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His Lordſhip departed this life on 
Monday the 18th day of September 1722, 
aged eighty- eight, and was buried in his 
Chapel at Stene the goth. day of the 
ſame month; the following inſcription 
is on his Monument. 


Near this place lyeth the body 
Of the Right Reverend and Right Honourable 
NATHANIEL LORD CREWE 
Lord Biſhop of Durham and Baron of Stene 
Fifth Son of John Lord Crewe; 
He was born January 31. 1633, 
Was conſecrated Biſhop of Oxford 1671, 
Tranſlated to Durham 1674, 

Was Clerk of the Cloſet and Privy Counceller 
In the Reigns of King Charles II. and 
King James the II. 

And died September 18. 1722, 

Aged 88, 


His Lordſhip dying without iſſue, the 


title of Baron Crewe of Stene became 
extinct with him. 
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